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| Spending three or four 
|| weeks in the country is 
|| a wonderful vacation 
|| for you—but it is not a vacation for your 
|| wife if she has to cook meals in a bungalow or Summer home. A 
| kitchen is a kitchen whether in the mountains, on the seashore or in 
the city. Our kitchen is your kitchen when you know 


Shredded Wheat 


and the many delicious dishes that may be made with it without 
any kitchen worry or knowledge of cooking. We do the baking 
for you in our two million dollar kitchen, the cleanest, finest, most 
hygienic food factory in the world. 














Shredded Wheat is real whole wheat bread, all the 
rich, body-building, muscle-making elements in the whole 
wheat grain steam-cooked, shredded and baked in crisp, 
brown, tasty little loaves. So easy to prepare a deliciously 
wholesome and nourishing meal in a jiffy by crisping a 
few of these Biscuits in the oven and serving with ber- 
ries or other fresh fruits and cream. 





Made only by 
The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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INDEPENDENT OPINIONS 


On the letterhead of the Winfield 
Evening Free Press, which carries at 
its head this modest expression of local 
pride: “Winfield is a college and rail- 
road town of 8000 prosperous people, 
the county seat of Cowley County, 
which has a population of 35,000, with 
thirty-two rural routes,” comes a re- 
port of the results of the Kansas Model 
Town Contest described recently in our 
pages. Mrs. Anderson is very careful 
to explain that Winfield “does not like 
to be called a model town—odious claim 
to perfection that the term implies,” 
but one will hardly quarrel with her 
evident conviction that the “8000 pros- 
perous people” would find it hard to 
discover a place where they would be 
better off. 


I read with interest the article by Mr. 
C. M. Harger entitled “What Makes a 
Model Town?’ in your issue of July 12. 
The contest mentioned by Mr. Harger was 
decided and Winfield was given the Stubbs 
= of $1000 for being the best town in 

ansas (under 18, population) in 
which to rear children... . 

Three judges were sent by the child 
welfare department of the State Univer- 
sity, two of whom came heralded, were en- 
tertained and were shown the town’s good 
points. The third came as a “mysterious 
stranger” looking for the evils to be found 
in every city. In Winfield he found no com- 
mercialized vice, no sales of intoxicants or 
cigarets. 

Winfield, with her work in community 
music and drama; ker two colleges of lib- 
eral arts; her excellent public school ad- 





vantages, including domestic science, man-’ 


ual training and agriculture; her Chau- 
tauqua, third in excellence in the United 
States and now in its thirtieth year; and 





with her community interest, the town’s 
greatest asset—led all the rest, among 


, them several cities of larger size. 


How we will spend the $1000 which we 
won is now a matter of much concern. The 
matter has not been decided, but the sen- 
timent for a municipal swimming pool 
seems to point in that direction. 

Mrs. W. G. ANDERSON 

Winfield, Kansas 








The President’s last note to Germany 
appeals to most Americans as being a 
more statesmanlike handling of a deli- 
cate problem than any plan based on 
Mr. Bryan’s views of the matter, but a 
friend in West Virginia who thinks 
that “when passion and prejudice have 
subsided . . . Mr. Bryan’s address, 
‘The Real Issue,’ will be regarded as a 
classic,” believes that even the sinking 
of American citizens on the high seas 
should have been referred to arbitra- 
tion. But would Germany have agreed 
to suspend such methods of warfare 
while a tribunal deliberated? 


It seems to me that we should have 
unhesitatingly agreed to submit our dif- 
ferences with Germany to arbitration, Ger- 
many agreeing to suspend methods of war- 
fare complained of by us, until the legality 
of her acts shall have been determined by 
a competent tribunal, and if such tribunal 
should decide against Germany, then such 
acts to cease absolutely. Such an action 
on our part would have made certain the 
law, beyond equivocation, and would have 
been the means to the ends we seek. Of 
course, all other questions over which we 
disagree, but none of which are remotely 
liable to cause war, would have been sub- 
mitted. 

What else could we ask? What else can 
we hope for? By thus acting we, and the 
world, would get the benefit of the moral 
lesson, and at the same time secure with- 
out quibble or delay the very purposes we 
are seeking. Homer WALTERS 

Keyser, West Virginia 








On the other hand, a professor of 
Latin in Denison University believes 
that the note was not only the right 
thing under the circumstances but a 
constructive step toward bettering in- 
ternational relations: 


The fundamental demand of this note, 
which but repeats in stronger terms the 
substance of that which has twice before 
been asked of Germany, is simply regard 
for law in the widest sense of the term. 
Leaving Germany out of the question for 
the moment, the deeper significance of the 
note is its revelation of what is to be the 
attitude of our Government in the inter- 
national conferences and special diplomatic 
intercourse which must follow close upon 
the conclusion of the present war. It is 
evident that if -President Wilson is at the 
helm when this time comes, the influence of 
our Government will be thrown heavily 
into the scale for,the following principles : 
(1) That treaty obligations must be held 
as sacred, entirely apart from the gees a 
or weakness of the nation toward which. 
they -have been incurred. (2) No nation 
shall be considered as justified by a self- 
alleged “military necessity” in any act 
which violates the principles of internu- 
tional law as against a neutral. (3) No 
new military invention shall be construed 
as impairing in the least such safety of 
life and freedom of action as are guarin- 
teed to any class of persons under existing 
international law. (4) The President’s 
words show clearly that he will demand 
that the law of humanity be considered in 
the future, as in the past, as watenveas Go 
postulates of international law. The Presi- 
dent’s policy is right and it will win. 

W. H. Jonunson 

Denison Uniwersity, Granville, Ohio 








Paul Thompson 


A CROSSING OF THE AISNE 
FRENCH ENGINEERS DRIVING CAVALRY MOUNTS OVER THE RIVER ALONG WHICH THE LONG TRENCHES 
WERE DUG AFTER THE RETREAT FROM THE MARNE. THE HORSE HAS NOT 
DISAPPEARED FROM THIS WAR OF MOTOR-CARS 
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T last something is to be done about Mexico. 

No longer are we to watch and wait while a 

hundred and fifty thousand lawless fighters im- 

pose anarchy, pillage and starvation on fifteen 
millions of their helpless compatriots. 

We have called upon All America to join us in the 
task. In conference with the President and the Secre- 
tary of State are the representatives of the three great 
A BC powers of South America and of three other 
Spanish-American countries, Bolivia, Uruguay and Gua- 
temala. 

What is wanted from such a conference is a plan of 
action. For nothing but action can solve the Mexican 
problem. We have tried watching—and we have seen 
things get steadily worse. We have tried waiting—and 
nothing has turned up. We have tried action just once— 
and stopped before we had got anywhere. We have tried 
advice—and nobody listened. We have tried warning— 
and nobody heeded. Now we must really act, with full 
appreciation of what we are entering upon, but with 
unswerving determination to see it thru to the end. 

What Mexico needs first is a provisional government. 
It must be of such a character that the United States 
and the other American powers will be willing to recog- 
nize it. It must be strong enough to restore order. It 
must be responsible enough to attract financial support. 

The first task of such a government will be to subdue 
the lawless bands into which the revolutionary move- 
ment that opposed Huerta has degenerated. There is no 
longer a revolution in Mexico. There is anarchy and 
brigandage and guerrilla warfare. 

In this work we must be ready to give our assistance. 
This does not mean that we must send an army across 
the border. That may not be necessary—or it may. But 
we can help by recognition of the new government; by 
encouraging the loaning of money to it; and by cutting 
off the supply of munitions of war from the govern- 
ment’s foes. There seems little reason to doubt that an 
administration in Mexico backed by the moral support 
of the United States would have no difficulty in borrow- 
ing money. That, of course, is the first requisite. It is 
practically certain that with the supplies of arms and 
ammunition from this country cut off the guerrilla fight- 














A: last the Germans have taken Warsaw from the 
ussians, who took it from the Poles, who took it 
from the Austrians, who took it from Napoleon’s Duchy 
of Warsaw, which had it from Prussia, which took it 
at the Third Partition from the Poles, who had long 
Since lost control of it to Russia, after they had thrice 
Tecovered it from the Swedes, who thrice took it from 





ACTION AT LAST 





ing would speedily flicker out. Reliable report declares 
that the fighting today is being done with munitions re- 
ceived last week. 

When order has been restored, measurably if not com- 
pletely, will be time to consider how the next step is to 
be taken—the establishment of a government selected 
by the people of Mexico. That, of course, must be the 
ultimate aim, for that is the American ideal. But it 
must be sought not rashly and precipitately, but delib- 
erately, a step at a time. Each step must be determined, 
not in accordance with a stereotyped plan laid out in ad- 
vance, but by the conditions that actually exist when the 
time comes to take the step. We must be opportunist, 
doing each day what that day shows to be best. But— 
and this is the most important thing to be remembered 
—we must keep on doing. Once we have assumed the 
task, our time of watching and waiting must be over till 
the task is done. 

It is a matter of deep congratulation that we are to 
have the counsel, the codperation, and perhaps the active 
assistance of the Spanish-American powers. The respon- 
sibility is primarily ours, for we are Mexico’s next 
friend; we are her nearest neighbor; we are the logical 
leader of international affairs in the North American 
continent. But we are naturally subject to suspicion 
from our southern neighbors both because of our size 
and because we are not Spanish-American. We know 
that our motives are pure. We know that we covet no 
territory; that we plan no exploitation across the Rio 
Grande, But does the rest of the Americas believe it? 
In particular, do the Mexican people believe it? 

We can do little to help them while they suspect us. 
The codperation with us of six Spanish-American coun- 
tries should help to allay the suspicion. It should in- 
crease our influence in Mexico. It should make easier a 
task that can be none too easy at the best. 

This enterprise we are entering upon should have 
more far-reaching results. It means a revised Monroe 
Doctrine; not weakened nor abandoned, but expanded 
into a Pan-American doctrine. It should make for Ali 
American understanding and solidarity. It should fur- 
nish an admirable object lesson in collective action 
among nations. 


JOHN SOBIESKI’S HEART IS CAPTURED 


the kings of Poland, who had it from the extinct Dukes 
of Mazovia, whose name in its German form clings to 
the Mazurian Lakes of bitter memory to Russia. 

The Prussians—long the foes and once the vassals of 
Poland—have now captured John Sobieski’s heart, and 
what could be more truly a Polish talisman than that? 
It is buried in Warsaw’s Church of the Transfiguration, 
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which the great John himself, King of Poland, built as 
a thank-offering for his glorious victory that saved 
Vienna from the Turk in 1683. But Sobieski, hero that 
he is, was faithless to Poland in his youth and a thorn in 
the flesh of his predecessor on the throne. By turns reck- 
less anarchist and brilliant soldier, he sums up in his 
own person much of Poland’s story. 

It was probably from Warsaw, the seat of Conrad, 
Duke of Mazovia, that seven hundred years ago permis- 
sion went to the Teutonic Order to settle in the Baltic 
marches and subdue the wild Prussians. There these 
knights helped to build up the Prussian power that now 
sweeps back—not for the first time—to the old city on 
the Vistula. 

“The capital of Poland’s decay,” more recently the 
residence of Russia’s “Governor-General of the Prov- 
inces on the Vistula,” Warsaw is no stranger to the 
clash and mingling of nations. As capital of Poland she 
was a compromise between Polish Cracow and Lithua- 
nian Vilna. In Napoleon’s Duchy of Warsaw the elements 
were so mixt up that they past into a proverb: “War- 
saw duchy, Prussian money, Polish army, Saxon king, 
French code.” The prey in turn of every one of her 
neighbors, what reason has Warsaw to regard her latest 
conquerors as more than a passing brigade in a proces- 
sion centuries long? 


QUITE RIGHT, MR. ROOT 


LIHU ROOT believes that for a generation the gov- 

ernment of New York State has been about “as 
representative as that of Venezuela.” He has set forth 
this view with vigor to his associates in the task of re- 
vising New York’s Constitution. He declares that the 
Constitutional Convention must afford the people of the 
state relief from this condition in order to save them 
from the worse fate of the adoption of the initiative, 
the referendum and the recall. The chief remedy which 
he urges is the short ballot. 

With Mr. Root’s diagnosis every careful observer 
must agree. New York, with brief intervals of sanity, 
has been persistently boss-ridden. Of the states of the 
Union it has been one of the most loth to adopt the 
modern machinery of popular government. Its conver- 
sion to the direct primary, for instance, was belated and 
half-hearted. Even now there is a strong inclination to 
backslide to the convention system of the dark ages of 
American political history. For years the boss and the 
Bourbon have largely controlled New York’s political 
life. 

Mr. Root has also hit the mark fairly in choosing a 
remedy. The short ballot is a prime instrument of 
really representative and truly popular government. 
Any man with more than rudimentary intelligence can 
vote intelligently for a governor. We defy any man to 
cast an intelligent ballot for a governor, a lieutenant- 
governor, a secretary of state, an attorney-general, a 
state controller, a state treasurer, and a state en- 
gineer. 

How many voters, between elections, could even name 
this list of elective offices? Where would you find even 
one who could, six months after casting his ballot, tell 
the name of the treasurer, the controller and the en- 
gineer? Who among the rank and file cares who fills 
these offices? 





———_——_. 
—— 


This long ballot is the stronghold of the machine. It 
puts a premium on unthinking partizan loyalty. It dig. 
courages intelligent voting. It diffuses responsibility. It 
encourages inefficiency. 

The Federal Government gets along very well with 
but two elected officers outside of the legislative branch; 
it would get along even better if there were but one, 
For a vice-president is a ridiculous institution. To elect 
a man merely to sit around and wait for another man’s 
shoes—which he will probably never be called upon to 
put on—is an absurdity. 

New Jersey does better yet. It elects a governor and 
lets it go at that. There is your simon-pure short ballot, 
There just across the line should New York look for its 
example. 

—_— 
LIGHT ON AN OLD BOGY 

HERE are some movements we cannot understand 

—and one of them is that against vaccination. In 
face of the overwhelming testimony of the medical pro- 
fession and of the cumulative experience of mankind, 
they must be hardy folk—foolhardy were perhaps the 
better word—who continue to oppose the use of this 
simple protection against a once dread scourge. 

If they were only fair and honest in their methods of 
opposition it would not be so bad. But there is now 
cause for gratification that one of their horrendous 
bogies is once and for all put to rest. 

Lockjaw never springs from vaccination. Thirteen 
years of patient experiment by the Public Health Serv- 
ice have proved it conclusively. In that time enough vac- 
cine virus to inoculate more than two million persons 
has been tested; and not once have tetanus bacilli beer 
found in the virus. The report of the director, Dr. John 
F. Anderson, is unequivocal. Every authentic case of 
tetanus after vaccination was found to be due to sub 
sequent infection of the wound. 

So the anti-vaccinationists must, if they would be 
honest, shift their ground. 

You may be vaccinated to your heart’s content, and, if 
only you use the slight care necessary while the wound 
is healing, snap your fingers in the lockjaw specter’s 


face. 
— 


TWO GREAT GAMES 
RANCIS OUIMET, the young American amateur 
who performed the remarkable feat three years ago 
of winning the American open golf championship from 
two of England’s most seasoned professionals, has let 
us into the secret of his achievement. It will be remem- 
bered that the three, Ouimet, Vardon and Ray, had tied 
for first place and that the younger man went calmly 
on and beat the veterans on the play-off. 
And this is how he did it: 
In that match, I had made up my mind to play my own 
game without regard to theirs, which is the best thing 4 
golfer can do at almost any time. In this match I turned my 


back on their shots, so that I would have no impression 
what they had done and what I must do. 


Another youthful champion in another game, Maurice 
E. McLoughlin, has recently given us a hint of how he 
goes about beating one of his most formidable rivals 
He writes of his match with the great Australian tennis 
player, Norman Brookes, in 1909: 


After discovering in the first few moments of play that 
Brookes’ service was dangerous, not in its width of reak, 
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but in speed and placement, I bent my whole mental energy 
toward discovering something in the action or bearing of 
the Australian that would give me an inkling as to where 
he would place the ball. I found to my dismay that his 
physical action differed not one whit when he sent it close 
to the center line from that when he sought to catch me 
out of balance by serving to the outer line. In both in- 
stances, too, his standing position was the same. I watched 
the direction of his gaze and found that, regardless of 
where his thoughts were centering, he would look far off 
to the right or left. Eventually I detected that almost at 
the moment of contact between racket and ball he would 
shift his glance to the direction which he wished the ball 
to take. From that time on I watched his eyes up to the last 

ssible instant of time left me—watched sometimes too 
ong, in fact, and was caught out of balance for a clean ace. 
A match with Brookes resolves itself at once into a battle 
of intuition with one to whom this faculty is a birthright 
and whose sphinxlike face betrays no secret of the mind. 

These confessions suggest a prime distinction be 
tween the vigorous rivals for popular favor, golf and 
tennis. 

Golf is played side by side, tennis face to face. In 
golf you match your score against your opponent’s; in 
tennis you match your playing, stroke by stroke, against 
his. In tennis each time you hit the ball—except on the 
serve—your problem is determined by what your op- 
ponent has just done to the ball. In golf—except on the 
drive—your problem is determined by what you have 
just done yourself. In tennis your opponent may take 
advantage of your mistakes. In golf you must reap the 
disadvantage yourself. 

Golf is played—as far as the real essence of it goes 
—in vacuo. Tennis is played in company. It is only an 
accident of golf that you spend perhaps half your time 
at your opponent’s side. It is an essential of tennis that 
you face him every instant. 

In tennis you fight your antagonist; in golf you fight 
—yourself. 

Golf is rhythmic, tennis staccato. Golf is subjective, 
tennis objective. 

So the two games demand different qualities. In ten- 
nis you must have nerve; in golf you must have no 
nerves. On the court you need alertness, swiftness, rude 
power, adroitness, intuition, courage. On the links you 
need poise, deliberation, calculation, codérdination, pa- 
tience, self-knowledge. Golf needs cool blood, tennis hot. 
In tennis you must discover your opponent, in golf you 
must know yourself. 

So they are two great games. There is no better game 
than either—not even the other. 








OVERLOOKED OR FORGOTTEN 


USTRIA has sent to our Government a long protest 
or argument against our sale of war supplies to 
belligerents who are her foes. Nothing is said in this 
protest about the fact that Germany and Austria, hav- 
ing prepared for the war with ample supplies of arms 
and ammunition, and with great plants for the continu- 
ous production of them, have not found it necessary to 
look beyond their boundaries for such material, while 
the Allies, having made no preparation of the kind, have 
been at a disadvantage. We are not considering now, 
however, the defects of Austria’s argument, but would 
direct attention to certain matters of official record 
Which Austria overlooked or has forgotten. 
In our Civil War the Confederacy could not supply its 
armies from its own factories. It sent agents to Europe, 
and Austria was easily induced to sell to them large 


quantities of arms and ammunition. One of these agents 
was Major Hude, who wrote in a little book about what 
he had been able to do at Vienna. There he purchased 
100,000 rifles, ten batteries of field artillery (sixty guns 
in all), and a quantity of ammunition. He says that the 
United States Minister, Mr. Motley, protested and was 
told that the manufacture of arms was an important 
industry of Austria, and that the Confederacy was a law- 
ful buyer. His narrative warrants the inference that the 
seller was the Austrian Government. There is other evi- 
dence in the official records of the Confederacy’s War 
Department that such sales were made in Vienna. These 
records speak of shipments of Austrian rifles, cannon 
and shrapnel shells, and of about $600,000 worth of sim- 
ilar material to be shipped upon the receipt of the price. 
This was overlooked or forgotten, as we have said, by 
those who prepared and forwarded from Vienna the 
note of protest recently received at Washington. But it 
deserves to be considered in connection with that note, 
being not wholly unrelated to the questions involved. 








OUR SEAL HERD 

N 1911 the United States, Great Britain, Japan and 

Russia signed an agreement to stop killing all seals on 
the high seas for fifteen years. This ought to have set- 
tled the “seal controversy,” which has been waged thru- 
out the country for twenty years. Unfortunately it did 
not. 

Such reputable men as Dr. David Starr Jordan, 
Dr. C. H. Townsend, Director of the New York Aquar- 
ium; Dr. B. W. Evermann, Director of the Museum of 
the California Academy of Sciences, and other mem- 
bers of the Advisory Board of the Fur Seal Service, 
have been stigmitized as “scientific prostitutes” and 
“hogwash experts” because their efforts to conserve the 
seal industry on the Pribiloff Islands in Alaska did not 
suit certain interests whose profits depended on killing 
seals. 

At last we have an exhaustive report on the whole 
seal situation by the New Seal Commission, appointed 
by the Bureau of Fisheries. The long continued pelagic 
sealing had greatly reduced the herd, the Commission 
reports; it now contains 294,000 animals, of which 
93,250 are “mature breeding cows.” 

In 1912, a year after pelagic sealing ceased, the herd 
numbered 215,000 animals; in 1913, 268,000, and in 1914, 
294,000. The Commission attributes this increase en- 
tirely to the discontinuance of pelagic sealing with its 
waste of females and not to the discontinuance of the 
land killing of surplus males. The records show that 
nearly a million seals—mostly female—were taken at 
sea between 1880 and 1911, and, as many more than 
those taken sank after being shot, the total loss “can 
never be known.” Land killing of males was by com- 
parison insignificant. As the male seal is a highly 
polygamous animal and the sexes at birth are equal in 
number, it follows that there can be no advantage in 
saving the surplus males, especially when by such a 
course the Government faces a minimum loss of $2,- 
700,000 in failing to take and market the skins at the 
proper time. The Commission states that the reserve 
of breeding males now meets all possible demands of 
safety to conservation. The herd is in excellent physi- 
cal condition, and the Commission strongly advises 
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both from the standpoint of economy and welfare of the 
herd that the commercial killing of the surplus males 
be begun at once. Moreover the blue fox herd on the 
islands, normally yielding $50,000 a year, is reduced to 
small proportions as a result of the failure to kill the 
surplus males, whose carcasses, abandoned after being 
skinned, have hitherto furnished the bulk of vulpine 
food. 

One who has followed the fortunes of the great gov- 
ernmental seal farm in Bering Sea will find this report 
interesting. Any one with a love of natural history will 
find it fascinating. 

Dr. Jordan and his associates on the Advisory Board 
will derive some satisfaction, even at this late date, in 
having their recommendations relative to the seal 
islands upheld. 

To serve intelligently without salary and receive 
abundant abuse is often the lot of the public spirited 
citizen. It is not, however, always good for his patri- 
otism. 


RAILROAD FATALITIES AND ACCIDENTS 


HE Pennsylvania Railroad, which many consider 

the best managed in the country and which has 
the proud record of carrying 180,000,000 people last 
year without killing one in a train accident, is engaged 
in a commendable publicity campaign “to inform its 
patrons as to facts and problems of importance to the 
railroad and the public.” 

Bulletin No. 8 is a poster in red and black ink that 
gives the public a vivid warning not to trespass on the 
tracks. “Do you realize,” it begins, “that more than 
5000 people are killed every year in the United States 
while trespassing on railroad tracks, that trespassing 
causes a greater loss of life on American railroads than 
all other causes put together, that fatalities to tres- 
passers while classed as railroad ‘accidents’ are acci- 
dents for which the public alone is responsible?” 

All these are true statements. Surely the public should 
be kept off the tracks, and the railroads should not be 
blamed for accidents to trespassers. Nevertheless, there 
is another side of the question. Are the railroads doing 
all they can to prevent fatalities and accidents to those 
whose business on and with the roads is perfectly legit- 
imate? While it is true that railroad trespassing 
“causes a greater loss of life than all other causes put 
together,” it is only a trifle greater, while accidents to 
passengers, employees and non-trespassers are about 
thirty-two times as great as to trespassers. 

According to the latest figures at our elbow, we find 
that 5434 trespassers were killed and 5687 trespassers 
were wounded in 1912. The table for non-trespassers 
for the same year is as follows: 





Killed Injured 

ESE TOT APT aT hee ren 270 14,291 
Other persons (not trespassing)...... 1,198 5,023 
Employees (on duty)................ 2,968 51,215 
Employees (not on duty)............ 315 959 
Employees (industrial accident)...... 400 92,363 
DE Sains seen ch chests melneésa 5,151 163,851 


These figures show that the public should keep and 
be kept off the tracks and that the railroads should do 
and be compelled to do much more than they have ever 
done before to devise ways of preventing deaths and 
accidents. 


THE SONG WHERE NOT ONE OF THE GRACES 
TIGHT-LACES 


HERE are poems to read by the winter’s firelight 

—sonorous colorful things such as in our day Al- 
fred Noyes is writing; and poems of wanderlust to read 
in March, songs of young love and old to read in 
April; and deep-souled poems to read in the early dark 
of autumn. And there are poems for a midsummer af- 
ternoon. 

They must be light and easy and musical, these sum- 
mer songs. For the heated days one craves something 
cool and effortless. It is the time when one turns from 
opera with its hard-breathing tenors and orchestras 
with their busy bowing to band concerts or roof gardens, 
where the music drifts lazily thru real or simulated 
greenery. It is the time when we will not breast our way 
thru Browning, or stride magnificently thru blank 
verse, or wander uneasily in the wayward footsteps of 
vers libre. Rather we will read those fragmentary lays 

Where the verse, like a piper a-Maying, 
Comes playing, 


And the rime is as gay as a dancer, 
In answer. 


Call it vers de société, or light verse, or familiar verse 
—so it be brief, brilliant and buoyant, as Brander 
Matthews says—it is the fare for the summer season. 
Read it where you will—in the warm stubble of a New 
England hillside meadow, in the fragrance of a California 
garden, or on a shaded veranda by the lakes, where the 
tinkle of ice and the dancing sparkle of the waves coquet 
with the rhythm as you read. Of course you are reading 
aloud; summer is no time for bookish seclusion. Could 
anything be more refreshing than the double rimes 
that skip thru a song of Dobson’s, or crisper than a last 
line of Prior’s or a pun of Locker’s, or easier and 
friendlier than Praed’s “Every-day Characters”? Love 
is a fancy and life a whimsical jest with these versemen. 
One need not go as far as does sharp-tongued Mat 
Prior: 


The World Agrees 
That He writes well, who writes with Ease: 
Then He, by Sequel Logical, 
Writes best, who never thinks at all, 


but in August at least we are content not to have our 
poets think too soberly. Then, if ever, it is true 
That many people read a song 
Who will not read a sermon. 
And if now and then tripping Fancy flouts the realities 
which the colder days will bring back to us, 
’Od’s life, must one swear to the truth of a song? 

Truly there is nothing in rime and little enough in 
reason that fits better into the mood of these sun-filled 
days than such trifles. If you do not care to wander thru 
your Dobson and Locker and Praed and Prior and Her- 
rick and Holmes and Thackeray and others of that “jo- 
cund company,” you may take your Lyra Eleganti- 
arum and your American Familiar Verse and do the 
same thing, and more, anthologically. But you must not 
forget that some of the most charming light verse ever 
penned was written after those collections were 
It has not yet ceased to flow; indeed, to quote again 
from the little poem of Dobson’s that says far better 
all we have said here: 


It will last till men weary of pleasure 
In measure! 

It will last till men weary of laughter 
And after! 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 
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August 2—Russians prepare for evac- 


August 3—Bavarian troops reach in- 


August 4—Russian army evacuates 


August 


August 7—Russians determine to sus- 


August 8—Germans capture fortress 


THE GREAT WAR 


uation of Riga. Germans gain 
trenches in Argonne with use of 
flame projectors. Allies’ airships 
bombard Strasburg. 


ner defenses of Warsaw. 
attack British at Ypres. 
repulse Austrian attacks. 


Germans 
Italians 


Warsaw. Italians bombard defenses 
of Gérz. French bombard Turkish 
Anatolian ports. 

5—Bavarian troops under 
Prince Leopold enter Warsaw. Ger- 
mans capture a hill in the Vosges. 
Austria sends 40,000 fresh troops to 
the Italian frontier. 


ugust 6—Austrians and Germans 
take Ivangorod. Italian dirigible 
bombards Pola, but falls and is cap- 
tured. Germans fail in an attack on 
the Meuse hights. 


tain a siege at Novo Georgiewsk. 
Germans attack Kovno and Osso- 
wetz. Italians storm Monte Michele. 


of Serock. Many German attacks 
on western battle line repulsed. 
Russia rejects German offer of 
peace. 
































The Fall of 
Warsaw 












































The fall of Warsaw 
dominated the news of 
the first week of the sec- 


ond year of the Great War. Linked 
with it and far more important from 
the military point of view, tho perhaps 
less spectacular to the public mind, was 
the retreat of the Russian army from 
the jaws of the German trap. These 
doings involved the most tremendous 
performances which the war has yet 
seen, More than three million men were 
engaged on a battle front extending on 
aserpentine line more than six hundred 
miles from the foot of the Carpathians 
to the shore of the Gulf of Riga—say, 
from the Chesapeake Bay to Chicago! 
The third city of the Russian Empire 
was the immediate object at stake; the 
ultimate object was the fate of a Rus- 
flan army larger than an aggregation 
of all the armies at the high water 
mark of our Civil War. 


The capture of Mitau on August 2 


brought the Germans within striking 


distance of Riga, the chief Baltic port 
of Russia 


ia, and threatened a turning of 


the right of the new Russian line of 


ense which might compel the aban- 
ent of Kovno. On the Narew and 


the Vistula, just north and south 


Warsaw, the Teutonic armies closed 


mupon the doomed capital. At almost 
"ery point the Russians retreated, but 
M stubborn rear guard actions made 


ns pay dearly for their ad- 


vance. At Orz the Germans were hurled 


with fearful losses, and at Ivan- 


sored they were held for a time in 


But on August 3 a part of the 


Wangorod forts were captured by the 


front, the 


at Blonie, on the west 
Bavarian troops drove the 


Russians back upon the inner defenses 
of Warsaw; and at the north the Ger- 
mans reached Kupischki, only fifty 
miles from the railway to Petrograd. 

The end came on August 5. Prince 
Leopold of Bavaria drove his forces 
thru the Russian rear guard, and en- 
tered the city of Warsaw. He found it 
an empty shell, from which the kernel 
had been taken. The Russian army had 
withdrawn, taking with it all its stores 
and leaving practically nothing that 
could be of value to the victors. Also, 
the Russians have destroyed the three 
bridges across the Vistula, so as to im- 
pede the further progress of the Ger- 
mans. A German government was at 
once set up in Warsaw, and prepara- 
tions were made to unite Russian 
Poland with Galicia and to give the 
whole autonomy under a mixt Polish, 
German and Austrian government. 
Thus Germany hoped to win the popu- 
lar favor of the Poles and to draw them 
away from Russia. 

Ivangorod was captured by the Aus- 
trians on August 6. On the same day 
and the day following, at the far north, 


Kovno and Ossowetz were attacked, 
and Sosna, a part of the latter place, 
was taken with the aid of asphyxiating 
gases, only to be retaken a little later 
by the Russians. But while thus the 
Germans and Austrians were closing 
in at both north and south, the Rus- 
sians stubbornly lingered near Warsaw. 
They held Praga, on the opposite bank 
of the Vistula, so as to prevent the re- 
building of the bridges and the cross- 
ing of the steam. Most striking of all, 
they prepared to remain permanently 
with a powerful garrison at Novo 
Georgiewsk, a few miles northwest of 
Warsaw. This fortress stands at the 
confluence of the Vistula, Narew and 
Skwa rivers, and commands traffic on 
the first named as well as on the trunk 
railroad from Dantzig and Soldau to 
Warsaw. Its retention by the Russians 
during a prolonged siege would there- 
fore be a cause of serious embarrass- 
ment and discomfiture to the Germans. 
On August 8 the Germans captured 
Serock, a small outlying fortress on the 
Bug River, and crost the Vistula River 
near Warsaw. 
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THE GREAT RETREAT OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY 
E t for a narrow salient stretching toward Praga, the suburb of Warsaw on the eastern bank 
of the Vistula, the Russians have fallen back almost to the Kovno-Grodno-Brest-Litvosk line. 
The shaded territory, including Kovno, is still in their hands. The principal trunk railroads running 
out of Warsaw are indicated 
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DON JOAQUIN MENDEZ 
Minister from Guatemala 


a. While great deeds were 
pe do being wrought in the 
East, the war in the West 
by no means failed. As if to dispel the 
notion that their strength had chiefly 
been shifted to the Russian line, the 
Germans assumed the aggressive in 
Flanders, France and Alsace. The 
“flame projector” devices which had 
prevailed against the British at Hooge 
were employed against the French in 
the Argonne, near Marie-Therese, on 
August 2, and some trenches were thus 
captured, but were in part retaken by 
the French. On the same day a flotilla 
of Allied aeroplanes flew over Stras- 
burg, the capital of Alsace, forty miles 
from the border, and dropt many 
bombs. 

Still greater violence marked August 
3. A German assault was made upon 
the British lines at Ypres, developing 
into the third hard battle for the pos- 
session of that strategic point. The 
British held firm, however, and the 
Germans made no gains to repay them 
for their heavy losses. In Artois, in the 
Argonne, and in the Vosges of Alsace, 
there was fierce fighting at many points 
with no material gain for either side. 
So strenuous was this day that on Au- 
gust 4 both armies were glad to re- 
main in comparative quiet, tho the Ger- 
mans did make two attacks in the Ar- 
gonne, which were repulsed. But that 
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night the Germans made a tremendous 
artillery attack upon the French posi- 
tion on the crest of Lingekopf, in the 
Vosges, and the next day they captured 
it with a resolute infantry charge. This 
victory, synchronous with the capture 
of Warsaw, nerved the Germans to fur- 
ther efforts on August 6. The Crown 
Prince’s army made vigorous attacks 
at both sides of Verdun, while others 
were made in the Argonne, and on the 
hights of the Meuse River, all of which 
were ultimately repulsed by the French. 
An all-night attack by the Germans at 
Souchez was also baffled. The French 
made unsuccessful efforts to retake 
Lingekopf. German aviators bombard- 
ed Fraize, in the Meurthe Valley, and 
German guns discomfited four French 
air craft, one of which was destroyed 
and one was captured. 

Two more attacks were made by the 
Germans on August 7, directed against 
the French at Schratzmannele, in the 
Vosges. One was repulsed by a cross 
fire of French artillery and the other 
by a dashing counter charge of the 
French infantry with set bayonets. A 
German attack in the Argonne pene- 
trated the first line of French trenches, 
but was then driven back. In Flanders 
the heavy German artillery compelled 
the Belgians to retire from some of 
their positions on the Yser, south of 
Dixmude. German attacks were made 
at numerous points along this line on 
August 8, but were all repulsed. 


The brilliant achieve- 
In — and ments of the Italian 

riatic mountaineers in the 
Carnic Alps compelled the Austrians 
on August 2 to take steps for the 
abandonment of their first line of de- 
fense along the Isonzo Valley. Ad- 
vantage was taken by the Austrians of 
a dense fog to make an attack upon 


the Italian lines between Scarbitz and 
Monte Cristallo, but they were repulsed 
with considerable losses. A similar fate 
was suffered by another Austrian at- 
tack on the Carso Plateau. Meantime 
in the Tyrol the Italians made a fur- 
ther advance upon Roveredo, thirteen 
miles southwest of Trent, their ad- 
vanced siege guns getting within range 
of the outer defenses of the city. Two 
Austrian railroad trains, one laden 
with troops and the other with muzi- 
tions, for the supply of Roveredo, were 
fired upon by an Italian mountain bat- 
tery and both were destroyed, néarly 
all the entrained soldiers being killed. 
Heavy guns were carried by the Ital- 
ians on August 4 and 5 to the neigh 
borhood of Gérz, and the bombard- 
ment of the outer defenses of that 
place was begun. 

Further progress was made by the 
Italians on August 6 on the Cars 
Plateau; tho at Montfalcone they were 
held in check by heavy Austrian artil- 
lery. It was reported that Austrian 
guns had wantonly destroyed the his 
toric castle of Lissani, where Dante 
lived in exile. On August 7 the Italians 
made an irresistible attack upon Monte 
San Michele, on the Doberdo Plateau, 
and captured that vantage point over 
looking Gérz, from which it was said 
that their artillery would be able 
cover their infantry’s advance upon 
the Austrian stronghold. On August § 
some progress was made by the Ital 
ians in the Tyrol, in the Sexten Valley, 
and on the Isonzo River. 

The Italians were also busy in the 
air. On the night of August 5 and 6 
one of their dirigible balloons flew ove 
the Austrian port and naval station 
Pola and dropt a number of bombs. 08 
starting to return, however, it got out 
of control, collapsed, and fell into the 
sea, where its six occupants were ¢P 
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tured by the Austrians. That same 
night another dirigible bombarded the 
Austrian encampment at Lake Do- 
berdo, and returned in safety, tho 
made the target for Austrian guns. A 
third dirigible bombarded “with great 
effect” the important railway junction 
of Opcina, northeast of Triest, and re- 
turned safely after an exciting en- 
counter with an Austrian sea plane. An 
Italian submarine was, on August 7, 
reported to have been sunk by an Aus- 
trian submarine in the Adriatic Sea. 


Australian and.New Zea- 
land troops again dis- 
tinguished themselves on 
August 2 by storming a network of 
Turkish trenches and winning the crest 
of the ridge on the Gallipoli Peninsula. 
The action comprized the bombardment 
of the Turkish position, the explosion 
of mines which had been constructed 
beneath it, and finally a bayonet charge. 
The result was materially to improve 
the position of the Allies. A few minor 
operations of little effect filled out the 
week’s record on the land. 

A French squadron, consisting of a 
cruiser, torpedo boats and hydro-aero-. 
planes, on August 8 and 4 attacked 
Sighadjik and Scala Nova, on the Ana- 
tolian coast. On the first day the cus- 
tom house and some of the fortifica- 
tions of Sighadjik were demolished. On 
the second day the fortifications and 
the Turkish quarter of Scala Nova 
Were bombarded, and the village of 
Spelia, Supposed to be a supply station 
for Turkish and German submarines, 
was destroyed. 

. British submarine destroyed a 
Urkish steamer in the Sea of Mar- 
Pang and Russian vessels continued 
“and campaign against Turkish ship- 
Ping in the Black Sea. It was reported 
om August 4 that down to that date 
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nearly nine hundred Turkish vessels 
had been sunk or burned. Most of these 
were small sailing craft, for coastwise 
commerce, tho there were several large 
steamers and a dozen large sailing 
ships. But even the small craft were of 
value to the Turks in carrying sup- 
plies~to-Gonstantinople from the east- 
ern part of the coast of Asia Minor, 
and their destruction meant increasing 
distress in the capital. There were sev- 
eral engagements during the week in 
the Caucasus, with indecisive results, 
and word came on August 3 of exten- 
sive Turkish massacres in Armenia. 

The French Government on August 
6 appointed General Serrail to the chief 
command of the expeditionary forces 
on the Gallipoli Peninsula and in the 
East generally, to replace General 
Gouraud, who had been in command 
since May but who had lost an arm and 
had both legs broken in battle. 


Uncertainty continues 
to prevail in the Bal- 
kan States. Bulgaria, 
however, inclines more and more 
toward the German-Turkish side. 
The Prime Minister, Mr. Radosla- 
voff, was quoted on August 2 as 
saying that the country was seek- 
ing solely its own advantage and 
the realization of its own rights, and 
that all negotiations were proceeding 
satisfactorily. Nevertheless the Turks 
are reported to be refortifying the 
Tchataldja lines, as if to guard against 
another attack from Bulgaria. The in- 
creasing intimacy between Germany 
and Bulgaria was further indicated on 
August 2 in the announcement that a 
syndicate of German bankers was ar- 
ranging to take $50,000,000 of the 
Bulgarian gold loan of 1914 and to re- 
deem $24,000,000 of Bulgarian treas- 
ury notes. 


The Wavering 
Balkans 
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Meantime on August 4 Count Rev- 
entlow warned the German govern- 
ment that Rumania’s neutrality had 
become malevolent, with an unmistak- 
able tendency to enter the war as an 
ally of Germany’s foes. 

The Ministers of Russia, France, 
Great Britain and Italy in Serbia made 
on August 6 another effort to recon- 
struct the Balkan League so as to se- 
sure the .mustering in of Rumania, Bul- 
garia and Greece by the side of Serbia 
in aid of the Allies. The good offices of 
Mr. Pachich, the Serbian Prime Minis- 
ter, were sought to that end. The effort 
served the interesting purpose of mark- 
ing a closer coéperation than had be- 
fore been observed between Italy and 
the Allies. The Serbian government 
was so impressed by the representa- 
tions of the Allies that it indicated a 
willingness to make some concessions 
to Bulgaria in Macedonia, Mr. Goun- 
aris, the Prime Minister of Greece, 
however, declared that Greece would 
not think of ceding any Macedonian 
territory to Bulgaria. 


The week’s record of na- 
val operations was un- 
usually full. The British 
Admiralty on August 2 reported that 
its submarines had sunk two war ves- 
sels, a transport, and a fourth enemy’s 
steamship. The transport was a large 
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German vessel, in the Baltic, the loss 
of which was acknowledged by the Ger- 
man Government. The others were 
Turkish vessels in the Sea of Marmora. 
On the same day three British steam- 
ers were reported sunk, one of them 
certainly and the others probably by 
German submarines. A Russian tor- 
pedo-boat destroyer was sunk by some 
unknown means in the Black Sea. The 
sinking of another British steamer by 
a German submarine was reported on 
August 3, but the locality of the inci- 
dent was not disclosed, the Admiralty 
having adopted the prudent system of 
not letting it be known in what waters 
German submarines were operating. 
A Belgian steamer was torpedoed by a 
German submarine on August 4; two 
British steamers and a trawler were 
sunk on August 5; and six British 
trawlers and a Danish steamer were 
destroyed on August 6. 

The German Government on August 
5 apologized to that of Norway for the 
sinking of a Norwegian steamer under 
the supposition that it was British, 
and offered to pay a full indemnity. 
Two American steamers, the “Llama” 
and the “Wico,” laden with petroleum 
and bound for Stockholm, were seized 
by the Germans and taken into Swine- 
munde. 

The British Government has now 
succeeded in stretching a steel net fence 
across the Channel west of Dover and 
also across the northern entrance to 
the Irish Sea. These effectually prevent 
the passage of submarines. The result 
is that German submarines in order to 
reach the British Channel or the Irish 
Sea must make the voyage clear around 
the British Isles, a distance of 2500 
miles, or more than half their entire 
radius of action. Thus it is expected 
the activities of those vessels in those 
waters will be largely if not entirely 
prevented. 


The British nation ob- 
served the anniversary of 
the beginning of the war, 
on August 4, with a service of prayer. 
At noon all business and industry 
ceased for an hour, while cathedrals 
and churches were thronged with inter- 
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ceding worshipers. Secular meetings 
were also held during the day to con- 
firm the people in patriotic resolution. 
A British Order in Council was issued 
on August 3, prohibiting after August 
30 the shipment of coal from the 
United Kingdom, excepting to British 
possessions and protectorates. Ship- 
ments had already been restricted to 
British possessions and protectorates 
and Allies. The new order will cut off 
supplies to the Allies, which may be 
a serious thing for France, seeing that 
her coal mines are chiefly in the hands 
of the Germans. 

The French Chamber of Deputies 
marked the anniversary of the begin- 
ning of the war on August 5 with an 
extraordinary demonstration of patri- 
otic devotion, in which it was made 
clear that Frenchmen of all political 
parties and social creeds were joined 
in a “sacred union” for the inexorable 
prosecution of the war to an end which 
should comport with the interests and 
honor of France. The Chamber voted 
an appropriation of $24,000,000 for 
the purchase of wheat and flour for 
the civil population. 

The German Emperor celebrated the 
anniversary of the war with a procla- 
mation justifying his course in begin- 
ning the war, and insisting upon the 
winning of a lasting peace on condi- 
tions satisfactory to the German Em- 
pire. This was approved with enthusi- 
asm by practically the entire German 
press. A little later the empire was 
filled with exultations and rejoicings 
over the capture of Warsaw. The Ger- 
man Minister of War on August 2 re- 
ported that during the preceding week 
120,000 prisoners had been taken. The 
total of Russian prisoners taken to date 
by Germany, he said, was 1,784,469, 
and by Austria-Hungary 1,249,733, a 
grand total of 3,034,202. 

The fall of Warsaw, which had been 
fully discounted, did not discourage 
Russia but rather seemed to strengthen 
the determination to prosecute the war 
with renewed vigor to a triumphant 
end. The Duma on August 3 unani- 
mously adopted a resolution declaring 
it to be the unshaken purpose of the 
empire, without distinctions of race, 





language, religion or politics, to con- 
tinue the war until complete victory 
was attained. It was reported on Av- 
gust 8 that Germany, thru the King of 
Denmark, had made to Russia an offer 
of peace, separately from the other Al- 
lies, on the basis of the cession of Ga- 
licia to Russia and of western Poland 
to Germany. The proposal was said to 
have been rejected as unworthy of con- 
sideration. 


pn The British Government on 
- rote August 2 and 3 made reply, 

in a series of three notes, 
to the American protest against the 
Order in Council declaring a blockade 
of neutral European ports. The gist of 
the reply was a denial of the American 
contention. In support of its policy the 
British Government cited as a prece 
dent the practise of the United States 
itself during the Civil War, and argued 
that under international law commerce 
with an enemy could not enjoy exemp- 
tion from blockade and seizure merely 
by the expedient of passing thru an in- 
termediate neutral port. It was sug- 
gested that if the United States could 
not secure satisfaction in the British 
courts it would be free to carry the 
matter before a tribunal of arbitration. 
This reply was not satisfactory to the 
United States Government, which im- 
mediately began the preparation of 4 
rejoinder; with the expectation that in 
the end the whole matter would have 
to be referred to arbitration. 

The German reply to the Americat 
note of June 24 on the sinking of the 
American ship “William P. Frye” by 
German cruiser was received on Aug 
ust 2. It was to the effect that the Ger 
man Government held the act to have 
been quite legal, and that the question 
of indemnity must be settled by the 
German prize courts. The Americal 
contention had been that the sinking 
of the ship was illegal and that the 
jurisdiction of a German court 
not be recognized. Both countries aft 
apparently willing to have the dispute 
arbitrated, and that disposition of # 
will probably be made. 

A French prize court on August 4 
approved as legal the seizure of the 
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American cotton ship “Dacia” early in 
the war. The ground of the seizure was 
not that the cargo was contraband but 
that the “Dacia”. was a German ship 
which had been transferred to Ameri- 
can registry after the beginning of the 
war in order to escape being seized as 
an enemy’s vessel, or compelled to in- 
tern. It is not expected that the United 
States will acquiesce in this decision of 
the French court without further pro- 
test. 

Despite the efforts of alleged Ger- 
man agents and others to cause a gen- 
eral strike in arms and ammunition 
factories in this country, American 
shipments of war materials continue on 
an extensive scale. The steamer 
“Adriatic” sailed for Liverpool on 
August 4 with what was said to be the 
largest cargo of such goods ever 
shipped. 


Italy has been buying 
The War American horses for sev- 
Orders ral months, but she 
sought ammunition for the first time 
last week, when an order for $5,000,- 
000 worth of cases used in making 
shrapnel was given to a company in 
Chicago. 

In the four months ending with June 
the exports of war material and food 
supplies from our northern ports on 
the Pacific, mainly to Russia, were as 
follows: Seattle, $10,000,000; Port- 


land, $4,000,000; Tacoma, $2,300,000. 
They included cartridges, arms, barbed 
wire, horseshoes, aeroplanes, automo- 
biles, dynamite and powder. 

Very large orders from Russia for 


shrapnel are said to have been placed 
within the last ten days. It is said that 
the Canadian Car and Foundry Com- 
pany’s original order of $83,000,000 
has been increased to $154,000,000. 
Reports say that France intends to give 
an order in this country for $52,000,- 
000 worth. An order for munitions 
taken by Baltimore manufacturers re- 
quires the construction of three addi- 
tional buildings. Russia has sent agents 
to buy here the rolling stock required 
for her new railroad from Petrograd 
to Kola, a port not far from Arch- 
angel, and the first order is for 7000 
cars. An American engineer is making 
the railroad. 


—_ At the end of last week 
"a A the federal and state 

grand juries engaged 
in the inquiry about the sinking of the 
“Eastland” in Chicago adjourned for a 
few days. The coroner’s jury had al- 
ready finished its work. This jury de- 
clared that the boat had been improp- 
erly constructed and was improperly 
loaded. There was no evidence that the 
passengers had been “guilty of any un- 
usual act that contributed to the dis- 
aster.” It was recommended that six 
persons be held on a charge of man- 
slaughter. These are William H. Hull, 
general manager of the company that 
owned the boat; Harry Pedersen, the 
captain; Joseph N. Erickson, chief en- 
gineer; Walter K. Greenbaum, general 
manager of the chartering company; 
Robert Reid and Charles C. Eckleff, 
federal steamboat inspectors at Grand 
Haven, Michigan. Reid officially report- 





ed a few months ago that the boat was 
safe and in good condition. He also 
gave permission for an increase of the 
number of passengers allowed from 
2200 to 2500. 

The testimony showed that when the 
boat rolled over and went down there 
was no water in her water-ballast 
tanks, altho it was greatly needed for 
the safety of so topheavy a craft, and 
a naval architect had advised her own- 
ers that the tanks should always be 
kept full. The officers asserted that 
only 2408 tickets were sold, but 2550 
have been found. This number did not 
include the many children, the musi- 
cians or the crew of seventy-two men. 
There are indications that about 3000 
persons were on board. The latest re- 
port is that 991 lives were lost. Of the 
840 bodies recovered, 838 have been 
identified. 

Indictments from the two grand ju- 
ries are expected. General Uhler, su- 
pervising inspector of the federal de- 
partment, told one of the juries that 
the disaster was due partly to the fail- 
ure of Congress to act in response to 
the department’s recommendations that 
the regulations should be made more 
stringent and the inspections more 
searching. The Board of Inspectors 
which has been making an inquiry un- 
der the direction of Secretary Redfield 
recommends in a preliminary report 
that there shall be a board of naval 
architects to pass upon the plans of 
merchant vessels prior to construction, 
and to exclude such vessels from serv- 
ice until their safety has been tested 
to the satisfaction of the board. 
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THE LUNACY COMMISSION 
GETTING TOGETHER TO SOLVE MEXICO’S PROBLEM 


Richmond Times-Dispatch 
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THE LAST VETERAN IN SERVICE 


Col. John L. Clem, U. S. A., who reached the 
retiring age on August 18. He has been for two 
years the only man still in the service who took 
Part in the Civil War. Col. Clem was a drum- 
mer at the age of twelve and was said to 
be the youngest enlisted man in the war 


It became known on the 
2d that our Government 
had sought the codpera- 
tion of Brazil, Argentina, Chili, Bo- 
livia, Uruguay and Guatemala in sup- 
port of a plan for a restoration of 
peace and the establishment of a good 
Government in Mexico. The Ambassa- 
dors and Ministers of these countries 
were invited, on June 30, to attend a 
conference at Washington. On the’ 5th 
the first session of the conference was 
held. In the course of two hours the 
condition of Mexico was described and 
the purpose of our Government set 
forth. There had been ample time for 
communication with the home Govern- 
ments of the conferees, and the move- 
ment had their approval. At the second 
session, on the following day, an agree- 
ment was reached as to the general 
terms of an appeal which is to be sent 
to the faction leaders. Each Govern- 
ment will send an appeal of its own, 
but all will be of the same character. 
Another session is to be held in New 
York. 

While the plan has not been fully 
developed, the substance of it is that 
the faction leaders shall be asked to 
lay down their arms and agree to sup- 
port a provisional President who was 
a member of Madero’s Cabinet. Our 
Government would name Vasquez 
Tagle, formerly Minister of Justice, 
the only member who did not resign. 
The exportation of arms and ammuni- 
tion to those refusing to support him 
would be forbidden. Tagle might, after 
a time, retire in favor of the head of 
his Cabinet, and this head might be 
Eduard Iturbide. The great obstacle is 


A Plan for 
Mexico 





Carranza, who asserts that he himself 
is entitled to recognition, and who op- 
poses Tagle, saying that the latter 
would represent Villa. Carranza has 
sent to each of the conferees a letter 
setting forth his objections. They real- 
ize that if he remains obstinate it 
might be difficult to support a Govern- 
ment which he and his army rejected. 
It is understood that Villa and Zapata 
accept the plan and that Tagle is their 
candidate. 

Villa, retreating, has come north- 
ward to Chihuahua. Obregon, Carran- 
za’s military leader, was at Monterey 
last week. When he captured Aguas- 
calientes he got possession of large 
stores of Villa’s ammunition. In Chi- 
huahua, Villa confiscated the goods of 
American merchants who refused to 
take his currency at 30 cents on the 
dollar, the current rate being only two 
cents. He put to death thirty-three 
Mexican railroad men who asked to be 
paid in American currency, with seven 
Mexican, Spanish or Chinese mer- 
chants who would not take his notes 
at his own valuation. At Vera Cruz, 
Carranza’s currency has fallen to about 
five cents on the dollar. 

In Texas, along the border near 
Brownsville, Mexican bandits have 
been raiding American ranches. They 
have killed several Americans. Two of 
our cavalrymen have lost their lives 
while attacking them. More than 
twenty of the bandits have been shot 
to death. Calles, Carranza’s commander 
on the Arizona border, persists in at- 
tacking Nogales, and General Scott has 
undertaken to procure a renewal of 
the border neutrality agreement. 


—_ American marines now 
in Hayti control and hold the capi- 

tal of Hayti and the port 
of Cape Haytien. The number landed 
is about 1400 and they are to be re- 
inforced by 850 who are now on their 
way to the island. A small force of 





French marines was landed at the cap- 
ital, after the consent and approval of 
Admiral Caperton had been obtained. 
In seeking his consent the French Min- 
ister virtually acknowledged the su- 
perior interests of the United States. 
At the capital our marines promptly 
took possession of a fort that domi- 
nates the town and also of the bar- 
racks, the port offices and a Haytian 
gunboat. In the course of these pro- 
ceedings one Haytian was killed by a 
marine’s gun. At Cape Haytien the rev- 
olutionist army was warned to refrain 
from entering the town. When they 
showed an inclination to disregard this 
warning it was emphasized by a few 
shots from an American gunboat. 

It is expected that possession of the 
two cities will be retained by our forces 
until a decision is reached by our Gov- 
ernment as to its policy. Admiral Ca- 
perton sent to Cape Haytien a com- 
mission. A naval officer was chairman, 
but all of his associates were prominent 
Haytians. Among them was an ex- 
President and an archbishop. The com- 
mission urged the commanders of the 
two factions to lay down their arms 
and to attend a conference at the capi- 
tal. Both refused to do this. Dr. Bobo, 
the revolutionist leader, started for the 
capital, saying he would disarm his 
forces there. Blot, the Government 
leader, fled to Santo Domingo. At the 
capital the Congress planned to elect 
a President on the 8th. Admiral Caper- 
ton thought, however, that such action 
would be inopportune and the election 
has been indefinitely postponed. The 
president of the Senate sent a com- 
plaint to Washington, objecting to our 
occupation of the capital. The Haytian 
Minister was assured by our Govern- 
ment that no permanent holding of ter- 
ritory nor any impairment of Haytian 
sovereignty was intended. The people 
of the bankrupt country are in a de- 
plorable condition. There is danger of 
famine in several towns. 
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THE LONGFELLOW HOUSE, NOW PUBLIC PROPERTY 


The Craigie House, where Longfellow lived, in Cambridge, Massachusetts, has been left oe 
public, in the care of three trustees by Mrs. Richard Henry Dana, “to be preserved and n- 
tained for the public as a specimen of the best Colonial architecture of the eighteenth century, 


as a historical monument to the occupation of the house by 
of Boston in the Revolutionary War and as a memorial to Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 





George Washington during the siege 
































FROM STATE TO STATE 





ARIZONA: Dean Byron Cum- 
mings of the school of arts and 
sciences of the University of 
Utah, has declined some tempt- 
ing offers in the East in order to 
identify himself with the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. For many 
ears he has headed expeditions 
{nto the archeological fields of 
southern Utah and northern 
Arizona, with the result that the 
University of Utah has one of 
the most important museums of 
archeology in the United 
States, and Mr. Cummings is 
recognized as a leading author- 
ity in that study. Since leaving 
Utah he has been doing field 
work in Arizona with a view to 
establishing a museum for the 
university of that state before 
taking up his regular work. 


COLORADO: A committee of 
expert agriculturists from fed- 
eral and local institutions is 
making a farm management sur- 
vey of the several counties of 
Colorado. The aim is to increase 
the efficiency of farm manage- 
ment by visiting each farm, ob- 
taining information concerning 
its management and then, after 
expert consideration, sending to 
each farmer a written communi- 
cation suggesting how he may 
improve his methods of econom- 
ical production and profitable 
selling. At first the committee 
encountered some opposition 
from farmers who did not un- 
derstand why they should tell 
their private affairs, but this 
has been B gs mys overcome 
by the re help that has been 
given. It is estimated that five 
years will be required for com- 
pleting the survey of all the 
counties. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
The old stone steps at the front 
of the National Capitol, on 
which many Presidents of the 
United States have taken the 
oath of office and delivered their 
inaugural addresses, are being 
removed, to be replaced by new 

anite ones. Mr. John R. Mc- 

an, the publisher, has pur- 
chased the old stones and will 


use them in the construction of S 


a sunken garden at his beauti- 
ful country home, which is one 
< Sa show places of the Dis- 


INDIANA: Superintendent L. 
- Montgome of the South 
Bend High hool favors a 
course in Bible study for his 
pils, and expects to put it 
to effect this fall, conducting 
the work according to a plan 
laid down by the State Board 
of Education. This plan permits 
ups a of any denom- 
tion to instructed by 
teachers of that denomination 
at a place provided by them. 
courses must be in accord- 
ance with those approved by the 
state board, and before credit 
will be given, the students must 
pass examination under the su- 
Pervision of the school board. 


KANSAS: In a recent letter 
the new Civil Service Com- 
of this state Governor 
Capper laid down the rule that 
~ man who takes a drink of 
mtoxicating liquor can work 
for the State of Kansas, In dis- 
cussing the matter later the 
vernor said this rule should 
ve been applied many years 


ago. Kansas has had prohibi- 
tion laws for thirty-five years, 
and this is the first time a ban 
has been my upon the use of 
liquor by its employees. Indeed, 
it is d never before to have 
been applied to the employees of 
any state. There are about 3000 
persons on the Kansas payroll, 
and the use of liquor by any of 
them will be deemed sufficient 
cause for dismissal. 


MINNESOTA: Thus far this 
year one real estate concern 
has sold 119 farms in the vicin- 
ity of Bemidji, in the northern 
part of this state. Not any of 
this land went to speculators. 
It was all bought by actual set- 
tlers, seventy-nine of whom have 
already begun improvements on 
their places, while the others 
are to do so soon. Diversified 
farming will be the leading oc- 


cupation of these new owners, J 


tho many will operate poultr 
ranches and some will establis 
dairies. The average price paid 
for the 119 farms was about 
$15 an acre. 


MISSOURI: With the open 
ing of the Panama Canal the 
people of this state are begin- 
ning to see great shipping pos- 
sibilities in their two large 
rivers—the Mississippi along 
the eastern border and _ the 
Missouri, crossing the _ state 
centrally and forming nearly 
one-half of its western bound- 
ary. New Orleans is _ pro- 
viding docks, elevators and 
other means of transshipping 
from river craft to ocean ves- 
sels, and many lines of freight- 
ers are organizing along the 
Mississippi and its tributaries. 
For the first time in twenty-five 
years river freight is passing 
between Kansas City and Oma- 
ha. It is not very heavy as yet, 
but is regarded as a good start 
toward revival of river traffic. 
A cement company at Hanni- 
bal, Missouri, which has main- 
tained a fleet of barges for car- 
rying its own products down the 
ey on has announced reg- 
ular sailings from Hannibal and 
t. Louis downriver, handling 
all classes of freight. 


MONTANA: The first natural 
gas supply ever found in Mon- 
tana was recently located two 
miles east of Havre. A well 947 
feet deep has a daily capacity 
of 15,000,000 cubic feet, ac- 
cording to the United States 
Government rules for comput- 
ing gas measurement. The larg: 
est gas well in the world, in 
Pennsylvania, measures  30,- 
000,000 feet; the second larg- 
est, at Bow Island, Canada, 
measures 19,000,000, only four 
million feet more than the Mon- 
tana well. Experts who have 
been working on the ground for 
a long time say that the north- 
ern part of Montana is likely 
to develop into one of the rich- 
est gas and oil fields in the 
world. 


NEVADA: In the matter of 
agriculture Nevada has never 
taken herself very seriously. 
Want of irrigation has made 
farming in many parts of the 
state a rather melancholy joke. 
Now, however, under the lead- 
ership of the University of Ne- 
vada, she is beginning to come 
into her own. C. P. Campbell 








of the mechanical engineering 
department of the university 
has succeeded in inducing some 
of the land owners to develop 
underground water possibilities 
by sinking shafts and running 
drifts. One test showed that a 
twenty-five-foot drift at a thir- 
ty-foot level procured seepage 
enough to irrigate twenty acres 
of alfalfa. Since then man 
drift wells have been sunk wit 
surprizingly good results. At 
Indian Springs a water-bearing 
stratum was found at twenty- 
five feet. At Las Vegas several 
drift wells have solved the irri- 
gation problem, and abundant 
crops are assured. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: The ten 
trustees who, under the new 
law of New Hampshire, are to 
have control of the state insti- 
tutions, began their duties in 
uly. These officials, described 
as “representative New Hamp- 
shire business and professional 
men whose services could not be 
secured for money,” have no 
fixed salaries and receive noth- 


ing from the state but their f 


bare personal expenses while 
actually performing state du- 
ties. As an example of what 
may be expected from them, the 
fact is cited that the law per- 
mits them to appoint a busi- 
ness manager of state institu- 
tions at a salary of $4000 a 
year and a purchasing agent at 
a salary of , but one of 
their first official acts was a 
decision that the business man- 
ager should perform the duties 
of both offices and save to the 
state the salary of a purchas- 
ing agent. 


NEW JERSEY: The State 
Water Supply Commission pro- 
poses to develop the Wanaque 
watersheds with a view to sell- 
ing ample supplies of potable 
water to Jersey City, DBliza- 
beth, Newark arrison, Nut- 
ley, Orange, Bast Orange, Pas- 
saic, Paterson, Glen Ridge and 
Montclair. It is planned, if the 
cities accept the proposition, to 
build a dam 1400 feet long and 
forty-eight feet high at Mid- 
vale. According to preliminary 
surveys, this would create a 
lake about six miles long and 
nearly a mile in average width, 
which would impound approxi- 
mately 11,000,000,000 gallons 
of water. The state would guar- 
antee a pod of at least 50.- 
000,000 gallons daily to each 
of the municipalities entering 
the project. The cost of the im- 
Broo ans is estimated at 


000, 


NORTH CAROLINA: Inter- 
est in several large tracts of 
waahoo timber in this state has 
been excited by inquiries re- 
cently made by a Massachusetts 
manufacturer as to the extent 
and condition of this wood. No 
operations have been conducted 
on these tracts for many years, 
but now that there is a demand 
for waahoo, which is used in 
the manufacture of wooden 
spindles, many almost forgotten 
stands of it have been located 
in North Carolina. One large 


tract along Big Ivy Creek in peli 


the northern section of Bun- 
combe County is to be cut at 
once, and others are expected 
to follow soon. 








OKLAHOMA: The jitney car 
has proved so popular in Mus- 
kogee that the street railroad 
company there has been operat- 
ing its lines at a loss for sev- 
eral months. Faili to ft 
what it called fair legislation 
for reducing this competition, 
this company has now decided 
to abandon its twenty-five miles 
of track and operate lines of jit- 
ney buses instead. Muskogee is 
a city of 30,000 inhabitants and 
the street car lines have been 
in successful operation since 
1905, but the railroad officials 
say the day of the trolley car 
is passed, 


RHODE ISLAND: For years 
there had been talk of the need 
of a playground for the chil- 
dren of the tenement district 
known as the “Kast Side” of 
Pawtucket. But  everybody’s 
business was, as usual, nobody’s 
business until Michael §8. 
O’Brien, a _ retired ocer of 
moderate means, made it his. 
With the steady growth of the 
section, children were driven 
rom one vacant lot to another, 
and seemed destined soon to 
have only the streets for their 
games. So Mr. O’Brien bought 
a lot, cleaned and graded it, put 
in sand piles, swings, teeters 
and equipments for various 
games at his own expense; and 
there every day he entertains 
hundreds of little folk who re- 
ard him as the greatest map 
n Rhode Island. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: Mr. 
John W. Lillard, chairman of 
the board of directors of the 
Columbia Chamber of Com- 
merce, recen‘ly sent out a cir- 
cular letter to a number of 
South Carolinians, seeking their 
assistance in organizing a com- 
pany with a capital of $150,000 
to establish a packing house in 
Columbia. He says South Caro- 
lina ponte annually more than 
$27,500,000 for packing house 
products and that Rw ,000 of 

lumbia. He 


this is spent by 

argues that a local packing 
house would keep a = part 
of this money in that city and 
that it would make Columbia 
the cattle center of the state, 
encourage farmers to raise 
more cattle, inerease the popu- . 
lation of the city and cause the 
establishment of smaller indus- 
tries, such as tanneries, soap 
factories, etc., for using the by- 
products of the packing house. 


TENNESSEE: Reports to the 
Dixie Highway Association, 
whose headquarters are at 
Chattanooga, show an enthusi- 
asm along the entire length of 
the proposed boulevard such as 
never before favored any Amer- 
ican road-building arene. The 
association is only about six 
months old, yet nearly $10,000,- 

in county bonds have been 
gna Ay the construction 


ernmost 
coast of rida. Two counties 
in Illinois have contributed $3,- 
four in Florida, - 
A ; Tennessee coun’ 

$2,439,000, and those of other 
states lesser amounts, but all 
sufficient to make the highway 
a perfect road in every section, 





REASONABLE PREPARATION 






BY LINDLEY M. GARRISON 


OW should the American peo- 
H» view the problem of na- 

tional defense? Circumstances 
force this question upon our atten- 
tion whether we will or no. Every 
citizen worthy of his privileges must 
give it full and free consideration 
and not rest until it has been settled 
to his satisfaction. It is not merely 
a matter of selfish interest to each 
citizen, tho that aspect should enter 
into his consideration. A great nation 
like the United States of America 
owes a duty to its citizens in the 
protection of their lives and prop- 
erty, but it has also undertaken the 
solemn obligation of handing down 
unimpaired those principles of gov- 
ernment which were obtained by the 
heroism and enlightened intelligence 
of our forefathers. If it be true, as 
we like to think it is, that our type 
of government, which allows the full- 
est, freest opportunity to the indi- 
vidual citizen, is the greatest advance 
yet made along the line of civiliza- 
tion, then our obligation is immeas- 
urably increased, because of the im- 
perative necessity of preventing that 
type of government from being over- 
thrown and its beneficial results lost. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, 
for each one to ask himself this ques- 
tion: Has this country, in the light 

of all that should be considered, 
taken proper military precautions? 

To those whose judgment is deter- 
mined by preconceived convictions, 
the answer is of course a simple one 
and reasoning is futile. If one is con- 
vinced that man is never justified in 
the use of force to defend or protect 
himself or otherwise when circum- 
stances would seem to require it, 
then no argument or reasoning or 
other considerations will prevail. 
Likewise to those who feel justified 
in trusting to luck or chance, rea- 
sons and facts are useless. But to 
the great mass of men who look upon 
this matter from the standpoint of 
reason, common sense and duty, 
there is a very live, real question 
which calls for their best efforts to 
solve properly. 

It is interesting to observe that 
even those who shrink from taking 
military precautions constantly refer 
to the defensive possibilities possest 
by the country in its undeveloped, 
untrained personnel. In other words, 
they recognize that in the world as 
it exists today force may become 
necessary to preserve the most sa- 
cred and essential elements of life, 
but they prefer not to prepare for 
this possibility, and assume or state 
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that when the emergency arises we 
can develop the resources to meet it. 
I do not feel that this is an intelli- 
gent way to deal with this great 
question or that it will appeal to a 
reasoning mind. So long as force is 
used in the world, those against 
whom it may be used must reckon 
upon the possibility, and if they are 
wise men and intelligent men and 
courageous men, they will prepare 
themselves therefor. There must be 
a clear decision between no prepara- 
tion and proper preparation. Words 
have such an unfortunate way of ac- 
cumulating meanings foreign to their 
essence that I prefer the words no 
precaution and reasonable precau- 
tion. To many people the use of the 
word preparation conveys the idea 
of getting ready to do something 
which one wishes to do, whereas the 
word precaution more nearly de- 
scribes the state of mind of those 
who are getting ready to ward off or 
deal properly with what may come, 
but against their will and not be- 
cause of it. Intelligent, clear-think- 
ing minds conclude that reasonable 
precaution should be taken. 


Some, however, refuse to accept 
this conclusion, their contention be- 
ing that if this nation takes reason- 
able precaution it fails to avail itself 
of the opportunity to set an example 
to the rest of the world. They argue 
that we should set this example, and 
justify themselves in leaving the na- 
tion helpless, by the great benefits 
to mankind which they see in this 
course. An all-sufficient answer to 
those who voice such sentiments is 
present before our eyes today. This 
nation has surely set just the exam- 
ple desired for the 139 years of its 
existence. A less militaristic nation 
has scarcely, if ever, existed upon 
the face of the earth. At all times 
when not actually engaged in war- 
fare, the military precautions taken 
by this country have been absolutely 
negligible. What is happening upon 
the Continent of Europe does not 
seem to have been a happy outcome 
of our example any more than does 
what has just happened in the Far 
East. If our example is to have no 
more effect than is exhibited upon 
the opposite side of the two oceans, 
then it seems to be the hight of fool- 
ishness to leave ourselves helpless 
because of the supposed benefit of 
our example. Across the Atlantic the 
effect of our example has been negli- 
gible, unless we are to claim proudly 
that those nations which almost lost 
their national existence because of 
lack of military precautions did so 
because of our example, and unless 
we are to claim proudly that across 
the Pacific our example was respon- 
sible for the condition which led the 
President of a great republic to say: 


Our rights and privileges in Man- 
churia have suffered enormously. We 
are shamed and humiliated, but our 
own weakness invited insult. Let all 
the people unite and work harmonious- 
ly for the supreme object of saving the 
country. 

Even upon that side of the ques- 
tion which does not appeal to the 
finer emotions and sense of duty, but 
concerns itself with the material or 
financial aspect of the question, the 
reasons which make for proper pre 
caution are just as cogent. We have 
always maintained the minimum of 
military preparation, with the result 
that whenever we have engaged in 
war we have suffered the maximum 
of loss in life and money. In pay- 
ment of bounties and pensions and 
other necessary results of the lack 
of proper preparation, we have met 
with the inevitable results of im- 
providence. A tithe of the armies, 
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trained and ready for military serv- 
ice, would have made these enormous 
expenditures unnecessary. 

Those who approach the subject 
reasonably must therefore look upon 
the question of preparedness for na- 
tional defense from the point of 
view of necessity. We recognize cer- 
tain constitutional obligations rest- 
ing upon the nation to preserve the 
republican form of government, to 
suppress disorders and to repel in- 
vasion. Part of these obligations can 
be met and always have been met by 
us with a small military force per- 
manently set apart for such duty 
from the rest of the citizen body. 
And with such a force we may con- 
trol, as for several years we have 
done along one of our borders, a sit- 
uation which might otherwise en- 
danger the national peace. For such 
a purpose the Executive must have 
at his command a small but highly 
trained and highly disciplined force 
that can be relied upon to obey his 
will as unerringly as a piece of 
mechanism obeys the will of the en- 
gineer. It is too little realized how 
much the avoidance of trouble along 
our southern border has been due to 
the perfect discipline and highly pro- 
ficient training of the men of the 
regular army. The possibilities of 
widespread conflict, leading perhaps 
to warfare between two countries, 
were inherent in the situation and 
required calmness, firmness, tact and 
thoro discipline to avoid. 

What, then, is reasonable to do by 
way of preparation under the cir- 
cumstances? It is not difficult to de- 
termine what must be the strength 
of the small permanent force that is 
needed to enable the Executive to 
perform the first two of the constitu- 
tional obligations, because we have 
ample experience to guide us. But 
it is a more difficult matter when we 
try to determine in advance what ad- 
ditional preparation a free state 
must make to perform its supreme 
function of repelling a hostile inva- 
sion of its territory. It is true that 
in this case, too, we have had ex- 
perience, but it has been under such 
widely divergent conditions that 
much study is required in order to 
draw safe conclusions for meeting 
the conditions of the future. One 
thing, however, is certain. The ex- 
perience of the past has demonstrat- 
ed to any reasoning mind the abso- 
lute necessity of proper preparation, 
whatever may be our individual con- 
clusions as to what is reasonable. 
We have tried the minimum degree 
of preparation and our history is 
full of its unhappy lessons. 

In our first war we enrolled 400,- 

untrained men. But while we 

d to endure the cost of main- 





tenance of this very large percent- 
age of our then population and 
suffer the corresponding loss in use- 
ful production, we were seldom able 
to muster more than about 30,000 
men to meet the invader in all parts 
of our territory. A far smaller, well- 
trained and reliable force under 
Washington would undoubtedly have 
won independence with much less 
waste and loss of life and money. 
And the pensions subsequently paid 
to the great number of ineffective 
and useless men were a very consid- 
erable part of the total debts recog- 
nized by Congress and the states at 
the close of that war. 

In our second war we enrolled 
more than half a million men. Not- 
withstanding this reckless extrava- 
gance in men the largest force that 
our enemy ever opposed to us was 
about 16,000 strong. A thoroly re- 
liable and trained force one-twen- 
tieth of that which we actually en- 
rolled should have decided the war 
in its early months and prevented 
all the loss that followed. 

In our third war the early part 
was successfully carried thru by a 
force of 2100 thoroly trained regu- 
ulars. The second part was carried 
thru by another such force which at 
no time exceeded 13,400 men, while 
the enemy’s capital was captured and 
the war ended with a trained force of 
less than 6000 men. Nevertheless, 
the total number of men enrolled for 
the war was over 104,000 men. 

In the Civil War we enrolled near- 
ly three million men; and this takes 
no account of the great number en- 
rolled on the other side in that un- 
happy struggle. Making all due al- 
lowance for reenlistments the num- 
ber was still enormous in comparison 
with the number actually engaged 
in the campaigns of any one year. Of 
course in such a war it is difficult 
to conclude what would have been 
the result had the Executive had at 
his disposal at the outset a vastly 
smaller well-trained force. But if we 
must draw any conclusion it is that 
such a force in the beginning, insig- 
nificant in comparison with the ulti- 
mate total, might have accomplished 
the same result in far less time with 
correspondingly less loss of all kinds. 

In our latest war we enrolled 275,- 
000 men, of whom the total number 
actually employed for any useful pur- 
pose during the war did not exceed 
60,000 men. The remainder fur- 
nished the death and disease roll in 
camps where troops lived as a use- 
less burden on the Government. 

Now, from the point of view of a 
business man we naturally ask our- 
selves the cost of all this extravagant 
expenditure made necessary by the 
absence of previous reasorable prep- 








aration. Statistics on this point are 
not at hand, but it can be said that 
the cost of the war between the 
states, on one side alone, has been 
estimated as approximating six bil- 
lion dollars; this is exclusive of its 
resulting pensions, and our total pen- 
sions to date amount to a trifle less 
than five billion dollars. There should 
be no doubt of the choice, from the 
business point of view, between no 
preparation or the minimum prep- 
aration on the one hand, and reason- 
able preparation on the other. 

And so we come again to the ques- 
tion: What is reasonable prepara- 
tion and how are we going to deter- 
mine it? There are some who have 
a dread that even reasonable prepa- 
ration—which they admit to be nec- 
essary—will set us well on the road 
to militarism. But it has been shown 
that the permanent military force 
needed to enable the Government to 
comply with most of its constitu- 
tional obligations can be relatively 
very small. And, at the most, a com- 
paratively small increase in that per- 
manent force is all that is necessary 
to enable it to perform its all-impor- 
tant function—that of training a 
citizen soldiery. For, it must not be 
forgotten that the one great lesson 
of all our wars is that they must be 
carried to a conclusion by citizen- 
soldiers and these citizens must be 
trained. To thrust untrained citizens 
into the field is nothing short of 
death by governmental order. 

Men who have studied this subject 
with care, think that a well-trained 
body of four to five hundred thou- 
sand citizen-soldiers, immediately 
available together with our perma- 
nent force in the regular and militia 
establishments, will give us reason- 
able guarantee against hostile inva- 
sion of our territory. In reaching 
this conclusion due weight must be 
be given to the codperation of our 
navy and our land cost defenses. The 
latter—with the reasonable improve- 
ments necessary to keep up with the 
progress in invention—will amply 
protect all important harbors, all ex- 
posed centers of population and in- 
dustry, all terminals of railroads 
giving access to the interior. The 
former will make it very difficult but 
not impossible to land on other parts 
of the coast. But it is fairly safe to 
say that no enemy is likely to at- 
tempt to land unless our fleet should 
be driven from the sea. Reasonable 
preparation practically consists in 
being ready to meet this latter con- 
tingency, and to meet it a force 
of this size is believed to be nec- 
essary. 

Hundreds of young men are eager- 
ly coming to our student camps of 
military instruction. They are there 
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learning no undemocratic or militar- 
istic ideas; they are taught nothing 
inconsistent with the manly virtues 
of free citizens of the republic, but 
simply how to render in the most ef- 
fective way the last full measure of 
devotion which free citizens may 
have to give to preserve freedom for 
those who come after them. 

We must find a way to impart 
proper military instruction to a rela- 
tively small number of our young 
men to provide this citizen force of 


“No. I understand, Karl. You 
really love him.” 

“Yes. I love him very much. More 
than anything except the mother. 
But he is so small and hot and he 
comes so close.” 

The gray-haired woman nodded. 
“I understand. You try to get as far 
away in the bed as you can, but he 
follows.” 

The big boy nodded. His blue eyes 
lost their fear for the first time since 
he had tapped timidly on the door of 
the head worker’s private office. “It 
frightens me. Maybe some night—” 

“Come, Karl. Let’s talk it over. 
There must be a way. There is always 
a way.” 

The woman led the way along the 
cool, dim hall to the big library at 
the end. Here it was very still. The 
noise of the crowded street outside, 
the rumble of heavy wagons, the 
shriek of hundreds of children came 
softly muffled. The woman dropt into 
a deep chair and let her hands lie 
restfully in her lap. The boy sat on 
the edge of a chair twisting his cap 
in his heavy, broken hands. — 

“Come, tell me all about it.” 

While he talked the woman looked 
from broad, patient face to the brok- 
en hands, and out thru the closely- 
drawn curtains to the street. As he 
talked she heard them, all the mil- 
lions of people everywhere, pushing, 
beating, tearing a way thru life. 

“Four years ago we come from 
Bohemia. There are ten of us, eight 
children and the old folks. We have 
four rooms, little rooms and one 
without any window. In winter it is 
not so bad. Then with three in a bed 
we keep warm. It takes no coal at 
night. But in summer—God! All day 
I work making caps. I sit in front of 
& machine. I press with my heels, 
The power comes on. At twelve 
(clock I press with my toes. The 
power stops. All day I watch the 
point of the needle. Sometimes J 


L. want to kill him.” 





between four and five hundred thou- 
sand. I am very hopeful that reason- 
able suggestions to this end will meet 
with the practically unanimous ap- 
proval of the people of the country. 

The one great lesson of experience 
is that reasonable preparation in 
time, for a people who seek only to 
defend themselves against aggres- 
sion, makes unnecessary unreasona- 
ble preparation afterward—when, 
perhaps, it comes too late. And the 
wise man will bear in mind that rea- 


THE CITY OF DREADFUL NIGHT 


BY ADRIANA SPADONI 


think it is in my eyes, it is so sharp 
and bright. All day the floor shakes 
and the machines—-I don’t know how 
yo: say in English—the machines 
talk like animals when they are hun- 
gry. All day it is like that, shake and 
roar, roar. I must not move. If I 
move perhaps the needle goes thru 
my finger. Sometimes the girls move. 
Then—zip—the nurse comes and 
cuts out the needle, Sometimes I try 
to think of the old country, where 
we lived on a little farm. But I can- 
not see the farm, I can see only peo- 
ple, thousands of people all inaking 
caps. Now I do not try to think of 
the old country. I think of nothing, 
only watch the needle and make caps. 
I am very quick. The work is steady 
. . » sometime all the caps in the 
world are made. Yes? Then they give 
me something else to stitch! At 
twelve o’clock I go out in the street 
and walk very far. But there are al- 
ways people. Nowhere in New York 
can I find a, place without people. 
Thousands, thousands of people and 
children, so many children. Some day 
they will be big and will have chil- 
dren and those children will have 
children and then—the world will 
never stop!” 

The boy half rose from his chair 
in terror. Then he dropt back. 

“Sometimes I walk by the East 
River. But it is the same. There are 
the boats and all the boats have 
people. And I can see them running 
about and the whistles scream. Even 
on the river there is no peace. Some- 
times I think the boats are trying to 
get away from each other. But they 
can’t. Yesterday I saw a little boat 
running after a big boat. The big 
boat was trying to get away, but the 
little boat was always there, waiting 
for a little room to get in. 

“It is like that at night, when the 
little brother follows me across the 
bed. One night I got out and tried 
to sleep on the floor. But the room is 
very small and Nils sleeps on the 








sonable preparedness is not the 
cause, but the antidote of ‘militarism. 
Let an enemy, as the result of our 
failure to be ready, wrest from us 
by violence apart of our domain, 
and it is certain that we will go to 
the other extreme. And for such a 
consequence the anti-preparedness 
advocates will be entirely responsi- 
ble. To justify himself, the wise anti- 
militarist should be the most earnest. 
advocate of reasonable precaution. 
Washington, D. C. 






floor. He snores and so I got back into 
bed. The snoring of Nils made me 
think of the machines. In the next 
room the four girls sleep and little 
Peter with the father and mother in 
the other room. When the doors are 
open I can hear them all snoring. 
They all make different noises. It is 
like—a cage with animals in it.” 

The boy stopped. He seemed to be 
listening in the stillness of the 
library to the strange noises of the 
crowded rooms at night. 

The woman turned away and 
looked out of the window. “How long 
is it, Karl, since you have heard— 
these animals in a cage—since—you 
have felt—that funny feeling in your 
hands—when—they touch—your lit- 
tle brother?” 

“Three—months.” 

“And it gets worse, Karl?” 

The boy nodded. “It gets worse.” 

“There is no other way? No place 
else? He must sleep with you?” 

“Always he sleep with me. He is 
afraid in another place. He loves me 
more than the father. And I love him. 
He is so small, and he has such nice 
blue eyes. You have seen Little Joe?” 

The woman nodded, putting her 
hand to her throat. 

The boy’s face brightened. “He is 
very pretty, yes? I tell mother he is 
prettier than the girls, but she 
laughs. She says Anna is prettier, 
but it is not so. He is so funny too. 
He says many things to make me 
laugh. Only at night .. . he creeps 
so close and he is so small and hot. 
Sometimes I want to get up in the 
night and carry him away, some- 
where, just for a-week, where it is 
cold and there are no people... .” 

“You can’t do it, Karl?” 

“Last week.the father lost three 
fingers in the machine. It was his 
fault, the boss says. He gets no mon- 
ey. He cannot work for a month. 
Now there is only me and Nils and 
maybe Mary, she is fourteen. At 
night I think, all night, when Little 
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Joe follows me in the bed.” The 
woman stood up as if she could 
breathe better so. “Karl, do you want 
to come and sleep every night here 
on the settlement roof? I will have a 
bed sent up. You can come and go as 
you like.” 

The boy stared. Very slowly the 
idea penetrated. “Here? On this 
roof? Outside?” 

Then he, too, stood up as if the 
better to breathe. “Here. Out—un- 
der—the night?” Slowly his eyes 
filled with tears. The woman held out 


WORLD: market for Ameri- 
can automobiles! 
Within the grasp of motor- 


car manufacturers today are oppor- 
tunities such as have seldom come to 
American business men. The fortune 
which has attended the motor indus- 
try since its beginnings smiles again 
at the moment it is most needed. 
Just as domestic markets have be- 
gun to reach a saturation point with 
one out of every sixty-five persons in 
the United States possessing an au- 
tomobile and with the supply for the 
first time tending to equal the de- 
mand, new fields for expansion are 
made available. Just as the need of 
additional outlets for an annual pro- 
duction of nearly half a million cars 
is beginning to make itself felt, the 
virgin trade territories of the world 
are thrown open to receive them. 
Nor have bitter struggles against 
foreign competition attended the 
opening of these new motor markets. 
They are not the results of commer- 
cial conquests such as the type- 
writer, the adding machine and the 





both her hands blindly. The boy’s 
came clumsily and rested in them. 

“After a little while, perhaps you 
will like to bring Joe. He can have a 
little bed beside you.” 

The tears rolled silently down the 
big boy’s cheeks. “He—will like— 
that! He—loves—the stars—that 
Little Joe! We can see—one—from 
the bed! He says—always—‘Big 


Karl, there is the star.’ ” 

The boy brushed his sleeve across 
his eyes and smiled. “With so many 
stars he will be crazy.” 





CAPTURING THE WORLD’S MOTOR MARKETS 


BY BRONSON BATCHELOR 


reaper have made abroad. They have 
been obtained not thru the efforts of 
American manufacturers but by the 
desertion of their former owners. 
For years foreign automobile makers 
have had them carefully fenced in as 
their own special preserves, which 
they were to develop exclusively. Now 
the war has called these companies 
to beat their ploughshares into 
swords, and the fences have been 
swept away. American competition 
will make it very difficult to rebuild 
them. 

Certainly, from the point of view 
of the American motor-car manufac- 
turer, apart from sentiment, those 
prospects ought to be encouraging. 
At one stroke the whole motor equip- 
ment of France, Belgium, Germany, 
Austria, Russia, and to a large ex- 
tent that of England, has been prac- 
tically wiped out. So far as peaceful 
industry is concerned, it has ceased 
to exist. Every available pleasure car 
and truck has been “requisitioned,” 
with a promise that the government 
will “return” it at the end of hos- 








The woman followed the boy back 
along the cool, dim hall. As the street 
door opened the sound rushed in. 
The boy stood with his head bent, 
listening. 

“You hear? It is terrible. No?” 

The woman laid her hand on his 
arm. “You can come tonight, Karl. 
It will be ready.” 

The boy turned slowly and looked 
at her. “I think—you also hear it 
sometimes, that—madness! It is ter- 
rible—when we hear it once.—No?” 

New York City 





tilities. But the destination that 
awaits most of the cars thus taken 
is not their owners’ garages but the 
scrap-heap. 

To the same scrap-heap, also, will 
go many of the shops, and their 
skilled workmen, neither of which 
can be replaced in a day or a night. 
The twenty factories of Belgium 
have been largely destroyed, and ev- 
ery worker of military age driven 
into refuge or carried off. The whole 
machinery of production has been 
reversed; cars are manufactured not 
for commerce but to feed the armies 
and care for the wounded. 

Even to the task of compensating 
for the attrition of war, foreign mak- 
ers have proven unequal. The huge 
orders for motor trucks which have 
been placed in America show the 
strain put upon their depleted 
finances, labor ranks and stores of 
material. When the war is over will 
they be any more able to restore the 
equipment needed for industry and 
commerce? 

In supplying the belligerent gov- 
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AMERICAN TRUCKS FOR THE RUSSIAN ARMY—A BIG CONSIGNMENT BEING LOADED AT NEW YORK 


ernments alone American automobile 
exports are already rivaling the rec- 
ords of peaceful times. Last year we 
sold abroad cars and parts to the 
value of $34,000,000. The shipments 
of October, 1913, were 1716 automo- 
biles, valued at $1,663,716. Last Oc- 
tober, in the third month of the war, 
we exported only 1404 cars, but their 
value was nearly a million dollars 
greater, amounting to $2,286,964. 
During November and December the 
totals rose still higher. In each month 
since the exports have grown $1,000,- 
000 at a time. 

Most of the present exports, of 
course, are military trucks, going to 
serve the European battlelines. Be- 
fore the war practically the only 
thing we sold abroad was the me- 
dium-priced pleasure car; now it is 
the motor truck. Companies that be- 
fore had few foreign customers are 
now finding ready sales. And the or- 
ders are coming from countries 
where before it has been hardest for 
the American maker to compete. 
France, which before the war led the 
world with automobile exports of 
nearly $50,000,000, is now buying 
American cars. Great Britain, despite 
her sixty factories, has not been 
able to get trucks rapidly enough. 
During the month of May 4,036 cars 
alone with a value of $5,895,000 were 


exported to the United Kingdom. 
France, Russia and Italy also are 
buying American trucks in enormous 
quantities. Indeed, so vast has this 
export of motor vehicles become 
that, were May with its total of $10,- 
555,395 to be taken as an average, 
the volume for the year would con- 
siderably exceed $100,000,000 — 
more than a 300 per cent increase 
over 1914! 

The life of the war automobile is 
necessarily short. Manned with in- 
experienced crews and forced to 
travel under conditions no longer 
pertaining to civilization, these cars 
are subject to strains that the best 
of mechanisms cannot long endure. 
In the field it is impossible to keep 
them in proper condition, and when 
they are disabled the only alternative 
is to drive into the ditch and aban- 
don them. In their retreat from the 
Marne the Germans left behind solid 
miles of trucks, burned and aban- 
doned, along the roads. 

To a similar ruin the whole motor 
equipment of Europe will eventually 
be consigned. Paris and London mo- 
tor busses, tho they have figured in 
the dispatches, are not alone at the 
front. With them have gone the 
93,000 cars of Germany, the 100,000 
of France and a large part of the 
240,000 of the British Isles. It is in- 


conceivable to think that after the 
war these will not be replaced. Hav- 
ing proven their superior utility in 
the field, they will be the more need- 
ed for reconstruction. 

With the motor cars have gone, 
also, most of the animals of the Con- 
tinent. Horses and wagons have dis- 
appeared. Yet there are farms to be 
ploughed, grain and produce to be 
transported, manufactured products 
of all kinds to be distributed. In Ger- 
many and France women and chil- 
dren have gone into the fields. Irvin 
Cobb tells of going thru Belgium 
without seeing a single horse, except 
those old and worn-out, not in Ger- 
man hands. And the life of the war- 
horse is much shorter than that of 
the military car. For every man 
killed, three horses on an average 
have been lost. 

Nor need there be any fear as to 
how Europe is to pay the bills after 
the war. There have been many 
gloomy predictions of bankrupt and 
stricken lands to follow in its wake. 
The interdependencies of trade, in- 
ternational finance, the staggering 
costs—all were to prevent it, and yet 
they failed. 

After the Franco-Prussian War 
Bismarck levied an indemnity on the 
French of thirty milliards of francs, 
in the belief that the resultant eco- 
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nomic prostration would keep France 
forever from again becoming Ger- 
many’s rival. But France is still a 
powerful nation, and its citizens are 
still the richest, per capita, in the 
world today. After the present war 
—especially if necessity compels it— 
they can confidently be expected to 
go on buying automobiles. 

Even before the close of ancient 
history, July 31, 1914, American 
companies had already made record 
progress in motor exports. Absorbed 
in the exploitation of home markets, 
they were late in entering the for- 
eign field compared with European 
makers. In 1909 the exports were 
only 4686 cars, with a value of $6,- 
889,081. By 1911 they had quadru- 
pled with 15,807 machines, worth 
$15,924,361. Last year 26,889 cars, 
valued at $27,029,451, excluding 
parts, were sent abroad. Only France, 
with $40,924,705, exceeded us. 

For both France and the United 
States Great Britain was the chief 
customer. France sent across the 
Channel automobiles to the value of 
$10,621,543, while from the United 
States cars were shipped worth 
$5,111,008. To Germany France sold 
in cars $3,115,309 as against our 
$799,552. Brazil and Argentina both 
bought from French makers more 
than $5,000,000, whereas our total in 
the whole of South America was 
$2,619,212. Buenos Aires alone has 
imported no less than 12,000 cars, of 
which eighty per cent are of French 
manufacture. In other neutral coun- 
tries France sold more than $12,000,- 
000; the United States $5,000,000. 

In many of the neutral countries 
the United States was already in the 
lead. Out of the 131 cars imported 
into Spain by sea in 1912, 128 came 
from the United States. Italy is be- 
coming an increasingly heavy pur- 


Beyond the shore-guard pines the beach of sand 
Stretched off as warm and yielding as your hand 
That northern summers past had laid in mine; 
And yet the place had set no moving sign 
Within my heart. So I had said no spell 
Attached to this of import to compel 

My song; tho we had lived a thousand days 
And grown to comradeship and mutual ways 
Within its keeping. Thus when love was young 
And you were by my side no song was sung. 
The silent shade and your sweet gladness— 
These were enough. Somehow the poet madness 
Comes not of soft content and troths unbroken, 
And of such perfect peace no words are spoken. 


Today I am alone, for my offense— 
Alone and penitent and wondering whence 
This golden light and gold-green of the lake, 


chaser. Both are capable of enormous 
exploitation. Madrid, with a popula- 
tion of 600,000, has only 2000 auto- 
mobiles, about one-third of the entire 
number in Spain. Sicily, with more 
than 3,700,000, has only 600 ma- 
chines, of which one-third are Amer- 
ican made. 

All thru the East there has been 
the same increasing interest in the 
motor, and especially in the Ameri- 
can car. Even far away Java last 
year imported 1260 automobiles, of 
which 250 came from America. Sales 
in India increased thirty-seven per 
cent in 1913, and of that our share 
was $195,925. Bombay has over 3000 
machines; Manila 1200; even the 
desert Arabian city of Aden boasts 
twelve cars, of which four are Amer- 
ican, four British, two French and 
two Belgian. Tokyo and Hongkong 
both operate American taxicabs. 

This progress has been made in 
spite of many mistakes and very 
great disadvantages. One American 
company, for instance, began its sales 
campaign in France with a circular- 
ization of English catalogs, its meas- 
urements all set out in feet and 
pounds, and the price carefully indi- 
cated in dollars! 

But it did not take the shrewder 
makers long to see that the easier 
way was to cater to the customs of 
foreign buyers. Depots were estab- 
lished in different countries, so that 
orders for cars and parts could be 
filled promptly. Managers and com- 
petent mechanics were installed to 
render service as well as value, and 
the local styles or preferences care- 
fully followed. 

Standardization, especially, has 
been a big asset in foreign markets. 
The average Continental looks upon 
the motor car as a more permanent 
investment than the American. He 
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does not expect to exchange models 
every one or two years; he intends 
to keep his machine as long as it will 
run properly. For that reason the 
solidly built European car has been 
preferred. Here also the American 
maker now excels. To durability he 
has added lightness of construction. 
Thanks to his large-scale production 
and improved methods, the American 
manufacturer can duplicate part by 
part for $2000 a French car costing 
$3000. 

It is such advantages that afford a 
firm basis for the future of our for- 
eign trade. Against the American 
scale of production and machinery it 
is almost impossible for the foreigner 
to compete in terms of price and 
quality. The weekly output of any 
one of several American manufac- 
turers equals the entire production 
of the largest of the foreign makers, 
while the annual product of one 
American f tory alone exceeds their 
combined totals. Against our four 
hundred and fifty companies engaged 
in the motor-car business, England 
can oppose sixty, with a production 
of 27,000; France can oppose between 
thirty and forty factories that turn 
out every year approximately 20,000 
cars; Germany a little more than half 
that of France; Italy, fifteen work- 
shops making 8000; Belgium, twenty 
factories (now mostly destroyed) 
producing 3650 cars; while Russia 
has two small shops, and Spain 
one. 

Is it any wonder that the Ameri- 
can motor-car manufacturer is a 
habitual optimist? He sees before 
him one of the most magnificent 
tasks in all the history of man’s 
struggle to subdue the earth. To mo- 
torize a world! And his is the oppor- 
tunity. 

New York City 


The waves’ dull symphony, the dunes awake 
With laughing spirits of the happy dead 
Whose cast off pains our birth inherited. 

The dancing trees lean down with precious gifts 
Of perfume; every tiny plant uplifts 

Its tendrils to my touch and points to skies 

Of essent opal where the free gull flies 

To meet his mate beyond some blessed isle. 


Would I, as he, to mine might fly the while, 
Or she to me—yea, thou to me—and here, 
Where days that are departed are twice dear 
And every twig and leaf bears memories 
Like faint, far bells across the midnight seas. 


Alone I wait I know not what strange word; 
Alone I pray I know not what vague sign! 

But where we met and your sweet voice was heard 
Has been God’s temple and shall be my shrine. 
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Brown Brothers 
THE CHURCH OF ST. ANNE, ON THE PALACE SQUARE OF WARSAW 
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A PUBLIC MARKET IN THE SHADOW OF ONE OF THE VISTULA BRIDGES 
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HE newly elected 
president of 
aee|Chautauqua_ = In- 
ime y,a|stitution, Mr. Ar- 
Aer eeeithur Eugene Bes- 
war) ‘Vy. tor, has been offi- 
\G, Micially identified 
; ee, with the work of 
Baers dm i ni stration 
“for the last ten 
years. He has been Director since 
1907, and his promotion fitly recog- 
nizes experience and active service to 
the Institution. He is the son of a Bap- 
tist clergyman, was born at Dixon, [II- 
linois, and was graduated from the 
University of Chicago in 1901. For the 
next two years Mr. Bestor was profes- 
sor of history and political science at 
Franklin College, Indiana. Then he be- 
came a Fellow at the University of 
Chicago, and thereafter lecturer on 
political science in the Extension Divi- 
sion of the university. Aside from his 
Chautauqua duties he has continued to 
be in demand thruout the country for 
extension, lyceum and circuit Chautau- 
qua lectures, and has been president 
of the International Chautauqua Al- 
liance. 

Presidential duties involve responsi- 
bility for educational and administra- 
tive policies of all branches of the In- 
stitution, summer assembly, summer 
schools, home reading courses, and a 
physical plant at Chautauqua, New 
York, appraised at $1,200,000. For the 
maintenance of leadership in methods 
of popular education Mr. Bestor has 
Chautauqua experience, appreciation, 
sympathy and vision. 

President George E. Vincent, of the 
University of Minnesota, president of 
Chautauqua Institution since 1907, 
now becomes chancellor of the Insti- 
tution, and his father, Bishop John H. 
Vincent, one of the founders, becomes 
chancellor emeritus. 
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“The idea of all going to school to- 
gether is a miracle to the foreign-born 
children and to their immigrant par- 
ents. They don’t know what it is; they 
sum it all up in the expression: ‘it is 
worth more than bread to us.’ The 
amazing power of democracy to make 
citizens of all classes of men is a real 
thing to us who come from far away; 
and we come to find it in the life of the 
American people chiefly in the Ameri- 
can schools. After all we do have a 
state church. It, is the public school. 
The things foreigners notice about 
American schools are the mystical 
things which mean America to us. The 
private schools miss them entirely. 
That peculiar something which gives 
the child the distinctively American 
stamp is not in the private school. It 
is a vision, a notion of democracy 
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which the child can get only in the pub- 
lic school. There they meet all sorts of 
children from every nation in the 
world. Their sympathies are widened; 
they learn the language of the suffer- 
ing human heart. That is what a child 
should learn first—what life means to 
others. We expect to see the entire 
American nation standing as a body- 
guard around the vision of democracy. 


.{t is the teachers who are the guardians 


of that ideal.”.—Mary Antin, author of 
“The Promised Land,” speaking at 
Chautauqua. 








“On January 1, 1916, Colorado will 
be dry. The mother who sees her family 
and home disintegrating, who because 
of the saloon or wine room, helplessly 
watches her boy or girl, in whom are 
wrapt all her hopes and ideals, on the 
road straight to the penitentiary or the 
house of ill fame, does not forget on 
election day. All mothers know the 
danger. The state in safeguarding and 
preserving the health and morals of 
the young is but doing a mother’s 
work. We need the blending of the 
mother heart and the masculine judg- 
ment and will to sustain and guard our 
homes. You will never realize the value 
of this blending until you have tried 
it. If the question arose again the vote 
would be ten to one to retain woman 
suffrage.”—From a Chautauqua ad- 
dress by Governor George A. Carlson, 
of Colorado. 








“The differences between East and 
West are not of the elemental mind but 
the conditions under which men have 
developed. At bottom men are the same 
in Japan or India or China as in Amer- 
ica. There is no greater heresy than to 
teach there is an impassable barrier be- 
tween Americans and Japanese. We 
must take the attitude of sympathy and 
learn to understand them. Distrust and 
hate are fatal to friendliness and jus- 
tice. It is an impertinence to pray for 
peace unless we are willing to do jus- 
tice. Until we can go into the Highest 
Court of the universe with white hands 
we have not done our duty to the 
Orient.”—Hamilton Wright Mabie, of 
“The Outlook,” New York, in a speech 
at Chautauqua. 








“The school house in America is tak- 
ing the place of the cathedral of medi- 
eval Europe. It is fast becoming the 
art center of the community for the 
same reason that the old cathedral did. 
The rich man still has his private col- 
lection, but the school houses are be- 
coming the center of the art of the 
community as a whole. The movement 
began with school room decoration. 


IN AMERICA’? 
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Beautiful reproductions of: master- 
pieces, made possible by photography, 
were brought into the school room. The 
movement spread to the school hall and 
the school corridor. In this larger 
sphere the school principal saw the pos- 
sibility of grouping and thus the entire 
building became a part of the plan. It 
next spread to the grounds outside the 
school, and today a school ground is 
not complete unless it has its flower 
beds and shrubbery as well as its ath- 
letic field. Finally came the introduc- 
tion of loaned exhibits, of private col- 
lections. I have never met a wealthy 
collector who was so wrapt up in his 
possessions that he would not lend 
them so that the children could enjoy 
them. Moreover the graduating classes 
are getting into the habit of giving re- 
productions of art masterpieces to their 
schools. Individual graduates are be- 
ginning to consider what they can do 
to make that art center richer. All thru 
the country memorials are beginning 
to pour into the public schools just as 
they did into the cathedrals of old; and 
they are coming in a tasteful form.”— 
Henry Turner Bailey, Editor of the 
School Arts Book, speaking at Chau- 
tauqua. 








“When our public school officials ap- 
preciate the fact that a school day and 
its program should be given over one- 
half to formal book and class room 
work and one-half to _ vocational 
training, direction in play and youth- 
ful contests and the more natural ex- 
ercises in the education and develop- 
ment of the child, it will then be dis- 
covered that the summer is the most 
important and worthwhile time of the 
year for the education of our boys and 
girls. Summer vacations, resort educa- 
tion and seashore abnormalities are 
enemies to safe and normal education 
of American childhood.”—From a 
Chautauqua speech by O. F. Benson, 
Director of Club Work, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 








“Our forefathers decided that the 
divine right doctrine was a fizzle; they 
overthrew the existing organization of 
society and instituted a system of gov- 
ernment founded on the proposition 
that all men should have equal oppor- 
tunity—and that is the essence of our 
democracy. Then politics was supreme; 
now industry is supreme. Then democ- 
racy in politics was the all-important 
thing; now democracy in politics with- 
out democracy in industry is the apo- 
theosis of futility because the ruling 
power is in the hands of indus 
rulers.”—Professor Scott Nearing, late 
of the University of Pennsylvania, ™ 
an address at Chautauqua. 
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Relief for Hay-Fever 


Have you been vaccinated for hay- 
fever? You have been drugged and you 
have been shifted about from seashore 
to mountain and back again—but have 
you been vaccinated? From present 
outlook that would appear to be the 
only rational treatment for those who 
are susceptible to this very disagreeable 
departure from the normal way of car- 
rying on the affairs of life. 

It seems that suffering from hay- 
fever depends upon a peculiarity of the 
blood combined with a particularly pen- 
etrable skin. On account of the latter it 
becomes possible for the microscopic 
pollen grains of various plants to irri- 
tate the mucous or the skin and thus in- 
troduce certain substances into the sys- 
tem. On account of the former, these 
introduced substances result in devel- 
oping a condition of hypersensitiveness 
to more irritation. 

Two American experimenters have 
announced the results of an investiga- 
tion, which promise relief by a process 
that is practically a vaccination before 
the opening of the hay-fever season. 
There are two seasons for this disorder, 
one in the spring and one in the au- 
tumn. To determine whether a person 
is susceptible to hay-fever, or to find 
out which species of pollen is particu- 
larly offensive to a person, Dr. Gott- 
lieb and Dr. Oppenheimer experiment- 
ed with injections of the pollen, extract 
and the pure dry pollen. Some patients 
were found to be susceptible to more 
than one kind of pollen. 

Experiments with other diseases on 
guinea pigs and other animals showed 
that the development of sensitiveness 
after the introduction of one of these 
peculiar protein-poisons could be pre- 
vented by introducing in advance of 
the second infection certain of the sub- 
stances formed in the blood in the 
course of the development of the sen- 
sitiveness. Finally the experimenters 
found successful treatments of the pa- 
tients’ suffering from “pollinosis” by 
one of two methods; either by inject- 
ing a quantity of serum from an im- 
mune person (or animal) during the 
attack, or by injecting very small 
amounts of pollen extract at intervals 





of ten days or 
less, thus raising 
the patient’s re- 
sistance. 

Because of its 
simplicity the 
second method 
would seem to be 
the most promis- 
ing. Of eleven 
patients treated 
in this way last 
year, five were 
cured, four were 
improved and 
two were not 
helped at_ all. 














But in these last 
two cases there 
were other com- 
plicating circum- 
stances. 

On the whole the outlook, as judged 
from these experiments, would seem to 
be hopeful. The experimenters expect 
the most favorable results to come 
from the administration of pollen ex- 
tract at regular intervals of about a 
week, beginning about ten weeks before 
the opening of the season. It is too early 
to tell whether the effects of these vac- 
cinations will be permanent. 








Dangerously Good 


The excellent condition of the stretch 
of Lincoln Highway just west of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, has presented a new 
problem to the police of that city. The 
smooth, clean, concrete surface at- 
tracted every child who owned a pair 
of roller skates and the case of rink 
versus road was hotly contested. 

Since city speed limits do not apply 
on this particular stretch, accidents oc- 
curred with alarming regularity. And 
the only remedy as yet would seem to 
be individual heed to “Safety First” 
and a little less enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of the good road. 








Taking the University to the 
People 
University Extension service is as- 
suming some unique forms, as the idea 
of “taking the university to the people” 


BULLET-PROOF ARMOR 


A war-automobile, with port holes for rifle fire, which mounts a Colt auto- 
matic and carries rope and windlass apparatus for dragging the car out 
of a ditch or up a steep embankment 


spreads. Iowa State College, for in- 
stance, is giving automobile institutes, 
sending an expert out who organizes 
three and five day classes for the own- 
ers of cars and gives the people of 
the state information on such essentials 
as carburation, lubrication, and the care 
of tires. Illustrating his lectures by 
means of various parts of machines, 
charts, lantern slides and moving pic- 
tures, the university automobile man is 
trying to teach the 115,000 car owners 
how to run their machines economically. 
The Iowa experts have estimated that 
fully twenty per cent of the state’s 
bill for fuel, oil and tires can be saved 
when the owners of cars understand 
the correct principles of operation. 
The university professor who leaves 
his platform to grovel beneath an auto- 
mobile in some distant corner of the 
state may not conform to the popular 
notion of academic dignity, but he is 
performing a service that will cause 
many a taxpayer to look with greater 
favor upon higher education. 

Iowa’s institutes for painters and 
decorators are proving a _ practical 
means of serving a more limited class. 
The school for telephone plant men 
was one of four held in different sec- 
tions of the state. Given free of charge, 
this practical instruction is within the 
reach of the majority of workers whom 
it seeks to benefit. 
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The squadron of the Northwestern Military and Naval Academy, under the command of Col. Davidson, en route from Chicago to San Francisco. 


It consists of eight cars equipped for war with wireless, balloon troyers, kitchen and hospital outfits, periscopes and apparatus for reconnaissance 


UNITED STATES MILITARY MOTORS 























August 16, 1915 


THE INDEPENDENT 
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Rubbish-Cart Missionaries 


“Clean-up Week” is a familiar insti- 
tution in many American cities, but the 
biggest of them all has begun a cam- 
paign to make Clean-up Week a per- 
petual affair. Not since Commissioner 
Waring put the street cleaners into 
“White Wing” uniforms has the De- 
partment of Street Cleaning adopted 
such a promising device for encourag- 
ing municipal cleanliness as Commis- 
sioner John T. Fetherston has recently 
introduced. 

Five hundred paper wagons, working 
in Manhattan, the Bronx and Brooklyn, 
are carrying advertising signs urging 
the householder and the man in the 
street to do his or her part in keeping 
Father Knickerbocker tidy. The illus- 
tration shows one of the posters, which 
sounds almost audacious to those who 
are still under the impression that New 
York is hopelessly corrupt and misgov- 
erned. The same sober determination to 
be municipally self-respecting is seen 
in another sign: 





LET US WORK TOGETHER 
FOR A CITY THAT IS 
Beautiful Healthful 


Orderly Safe 
DON’T LITTER THE STREETS 


Decent 











A shrewd appeal to the housewifely 
instinct of New York women is carried 
in a poster that reads: 





IT IS YOUR STREET IN YOUR 

CITY. KEEP IT AS CLEAN 

AS YOU DO YOUR ROOM IN 
YOUR HOUSE 





Everyone knows how clean men keep 
their rooms, but even the unregenerate 
male is likely to be tickled by a light- 
minded jingle such as this: 











These are only 





samples. But like 
C om missioner 
John T. Fethers- 
ton’s catchy slo- 
gan, “Snow-fight- 
ing,” introduced 
last winter, they 
suggest the en- 
ergy and spirit of 
the campaign and 
show that New 
York has a new 
kind of govern- 
ment—an _ enter- 
prising forward- 
looking govern- 
ment that is not 
above appealing 
to the public by 
clever advertis- 
ing schemes—and 














they mean that 
the greatest city 
will grow cleaner and cleaner even if 
it never reaches the pinnacle of Spot- 
less Town: perfection. 








Wisconsin Cheese 

Approximately one-half of the na- 
tion’s cheese is made in Wisconsin. But 
between the dairy in which it is made 
and the pie with which it ultimately 
joins forces stretches a long line of 
middlemen’s profits to be added to its 
original cost. By standardization of all 
the state’s cheese product Wisconsin 
hopes to make its manufacture more di- 
rectly profitable to the farmer. To es- 
tablish a well-known brand which will 
make a ready market for itself is the 
plan now under way. About two-thirds 
of the state’s output has been known 
simply as American cheese and the re- 
maining third as foreign—principally 
“Swiss” or “Limburger.” 








Profit and Loss in Our Health 
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THE CHANGES IN MORTALITY RATE OF SIX DISEASES 





CLEANING UP NEW YORK 


certainly encouraging and shows the 
extent of the gain which we have al- 
ready made in our warfare against 
disease. 

But it must be noted in this connec- 
tion that although we have succeeded 
in reducing very materially the death 
rates from certain infectious and acute 
diseases, we are confronted with an in- 
crease in the mortality rate from cer- 
tain degenerative diseases. We have re- 
duced the mortality rate from tubercu- 
losis and pneumonia over twenty-five 
per cent since 1900 and we have halved 
the rate from typhoid fever. Diphtheria 
we have reduced from 43.3 per 100,000 
in 1900 to only 18.8 in 1918. On the 
other hand for organic heart diseases, 
Bright’s disease, and cancer the rate is 
considerably higher in 1918 than it was 
in 1900. It is, of course, difficult to dis- 
tinguish clearly between the acute and 
the degenerative diseases, but there 
is, nevertheless, an important general 
difference. 

We seem to have been much more 
successful in reducing the death rates 
from diseases which are due to contam- 
inated water supply, impure milk, meat 
and vegetables. As a result of sanitary 
precautions, we have all but eliminated 
certain diseases such as typhus and yel- 
low fever. The increase in the mortality 
from degenerative diseases is due ra- 
ther to the manner of life we lead, 
the kind of house we live in, the amount 
of exercise we take, the sort of food we 
consume. The drinking of intoxicants 
and excessive smoking undoubtedly 
contribute to the increase in the death 
rate from degenerative diseases in adult 
life. No one would desire to have our 
boards of health pay less attention to 
safeguarding our food supply and pre- 
venting the spread of infectious dis- 
eases, but it is time that the fact was 
brought home to every citizen that if 
the decrease in the total death rate is to 
continue, the efforts of the health au- 
thorities must be supplemented by the 
personal efforts of the individual. With 
the mortality from certain diseases de- 
creasing whil@ghe mortality from oth- 






ers increases, it is going to be difficult 
to reduce our total death rate every 
year. 
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EMOTIONS AND THE BODY 


E have known empirically much 

that Professor W. B. Cannon 

tells us in his Bodily Changes 
in Pain, Hunger, Fear and Rage. But 
there is a great deal more that we can 
know only from the researches that he 
and his colleagues have made on the 
effects of our emotions upon various 
physiological processes, and on the ef- 
fects of various processes upon our 
emotions. 

Starting with the classical experi- 
ments of Pawlow on the relation of 
hunger and appetite and the emotions 
to the process of digestion, we are 
brought up to date with a considera- 
tion of suitable substitutes for war, 
from a physiological point of view. Ev- 
ery informed person now knows enough 
to abstain from food when deeply agi- 
tated. But we do not all know the mean- 
ing of “second wind,” or how to draw 
upon our reserves of energy in time 
of need. 

Most of the book is devoted to a de- 
scription and discussion of the studies 
on the secretion of the curious “glands” 
that lie just above the kidneys. This 
juice, “adrenin,” has come to be used 
in medicine to produce certain specific 
effects, even before its potentialities are 
fully understood. The nervous mechan- 
ism by which these glands are stimu- 
lated to throw their products into the 
blood has been definitely identified, and 
its connections traced to the viscera on 
the one hand and to the cerebrospinal 
system on the other These studies re- 
veal a profounder significance in our 
moods than is commonly appreciated, 
and will before long find their applica- 
tions outside of medicine in education 
and statesmanship, in the management 
of business and in our everyday inter- 
course. 

It is not clear just how fear and an- 
ger differ from each other on the physi- 
ological side. Both lead to the liberation 
of increased quantities of “sugar” 
(glycogen) from the liver into the blood 
stream; the more rapid clotting of the 
blood; and a suspension of all activities 
in the digestive system; and both may in- 
crease the blood pressure. Both do these 
things by increasing the amount of ad- 
renin in the blood, and this has the ad- 
ditional virtue of neutralizing the so- 
called “fatigue poisons” which accumu- 
late as a result of active work in any 
of the organs. We can see from this how 
these strong emotions make possible un- 
usual exertion. There is apparently a 
real physiological gain from activities 
that thus intensify and unify the vis- 
ceral processes, as well as a “moral” 
gain from experiencing human emo- 
tions and learning to control them and 
to draw upon them. Fighting seems to 
possess the double phygiological and 
moral advantages in tl respect But 
after considering the mechanization of 
modern warfare, with its minute sub- 
division of work and the separation of 
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the soldier, for the most part, from his 
enemy (and, one might add, from a 
real grievance), Dr. Cannon elaborates 
on the importance of cultivating ath- 
letics on a large and dignified scale as 
a worthy substitute for more primitive 
forms of personal conflict. 


Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear and 
Rage, by Walter B. Cannon. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $2. 


A HIATUS IN LOCKE 


To those who remember warmly the 
charm of the first meeting with The 
Beloved Vagabond, Septimus, and the 
moralizing Marcus, Jaffery, the new- 
est creation for the Locke world, is apt 
to be disappointing. Not that Mr. Locke 
has lost any of his vividness or the 
power of always writing entertainingly, 
or that he has sacrificed any of his dex- 
terity or gracefulness in handling plot. 
These are, if anything, better done in 
Jaffery than in many of his preceding 
novels. But Mr. Locke’s hold has been 
different from that of other novelists. 
He has not had to bend his energies to 
the mere telling of a story. Indeed the 
story, the mere thread of incident, is 
its least important part. The fundamen- 
tal charm that has won Mr. Locke his 
public lies in the characters he has cre- 
ated for this topsy-turvy world. Like 
great unspoiled children who have 
grown up, carefully protected from dis- 
illusion, Septimus, Marcus and the 
whole happy company have marched 
across the pages, delighting a sophisti- 
cated world with their naive pranks, 
their ingenuous outlook on life. Added 
to this have been the author’s shrewd 
epigramatic insights, and a Celtic wit 
capable of rapier play. Both of these 
essentials to the Locke enthusiast are 
here missing. Somehow the characters, 
even Liosha, the impetuous Albanian 
Amazon civilized with the veneer of 
the Chicago stock-yards, and big-heart- 
ed, impulsive Jaffery, are grown-folk 
for all their attempts at child-play. Nor 
will the pages add many to the next 
book of Locke epigrams. One runs on 
no such pockets of brilliants as fill ear- 
lier books. As in The Fortunate Youth, 
there is evidence of the American vice 
of hasty writing, a perhaps pardonable 
desire to capitalize the popularity into 
which the author has latterly come. But 
for Mr. Locke’s own sake, as well as for 
the high art of which he is capable, de- 
spite Arnold Bennett’s opinion to the 
contrary, Jaffery should never have 
passed its author’s own censorship. 


Jauffery, by W. J. Locke. New York: The 
John Lane Co. $1.35. 


AMERICA! 


America of the Americans, by Henry 
C. Shelley, is one of a series of books 
covering fifteen different countries, 
each by a different author and not one 
in three written of by a native. Why? 
Mr. Shelley covers a wide field from 
politics to science, but has been less 
well informed concerning the three arts 


of literature, painting and the drama 
than he has been on some other topics. 
It is well to say “been informed,” for it 
would be unfair to assume that Mr. 
Shelley has gained his data from per- 
sonal experience. His compliment to 
the World Almanac is so sincere that 
one wonders whether he depended upon 
that and that alone. 

Of a totally different type is Amer- 
ica and Her Problems by M. Paul H. 
B. D’Estournelles de Constant. The first 
edition of this work was written in 
French in 1913. The present or Ameri- 
can edition has not been revised but has 
been brought up to date by amplifica- 
tions and footnotes dating from March 
of this year. There is also a most in- 
teresting preface. 

The author has made a number of 
visits to this country less for the pur- 
pose of pleasure than to spread peace 
propaganda and to come in touch with 
our educational system, in which he is 
much interested. He has been brought 
into close contact with our public men 
in almost every line of endeavor and 
has studied our problems with a sym- 
pathetic understanding. His principal 
concern is with educational and political 
problems. Co-education, a new feature 
to him, meets with his hearty praise. 
There is much in our political system 
to condone and much to hope for, but 
in some ways we lead the world. He 
praises highly our peaceful tendencies, 
but he also deplores the fact that Amer- 
ica made no protest at the violation of 
Belgium’s neutrality. 

The work is comprehensive and schol- 
arly in tone, but never tedious. At each 
stroke it cuts well beneath the surface 
and the American who reads it will 
know more about his own country than 
he ever has before. The author is re- 
vealed as a man of sound judgment 
whose praise must be a gratification 
and whose advice is to be at least care- 
fully weighed. ; 


America of the Americans, by Henry C. Shel- 
ley. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. America 
and Her Problems, by Paul H. B. D’Estour- 
nelles de Constant. The Macmillan Co. $2. 


PUBLICITY 


Writing an Advertisement, by 8S. Roland 
Hall, is a study of the ciples that un- 
derlie successful advertising, for if pub- 
licity be not an art it is a science with cer- 
tain well-defined rules. 

Houghton Mifflin. $1. 
A STORY FOR BOYS 


Any boy might be pleased to know The 
Young Rival Inventors. They have their 
little faults and make their little mistakes, 
but those only lend greater realism to a 
story whose plot is at times too exagger- 
ated. Gardner Hunting has created a very 
enjoyable tale that holds the reader’s in- 
terest even between the numerous adven- 
tures. 

Boston: Little, Brown. $1. 
AFTER BRIEUX 

Louis James Block is the author of The 
Judge, a play Bg oy in the American 
Dramatists’ Series. The story is of a judge 
whose daughter is brought before him on & 
capital charge. The point stressed is the 
harshness of man’s law and the need of a 
higher influence to offset its imperfections. 
The setting is in Austria and the influence 
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of the Austrian dramatist Franzos is ap- 
parent. The work cannot be called a suc- 
cess, this type of play being that in which 
Brieux alone has established a worthy cri- 
terion. 





Boston: Badger. $1. 






COUNTRY CHILDREN 
A series of attractive stories for very 
young children is Peter and Polly in 
Spring, by Rose Lucia, which divertingly 
narrates the adventures of two children on 
the farm and in the fields and woods. 
Am. Book Co. 35 cents. 


TO BOYS AND GIRLS 


The short addresses to the Junior Con- 
gregation, Fifty-two Story Talks to Boys 
and Girls, are each based on an anecdote, 
story or incident from the personal ex- 
perience of Howard J. Chidley. They are 
interesting, pointed, suggestive, models of 
their kind. 









Doran. 75 cents. 






SWEETS 


Candy making is an attractive enough 
occupation as it stands, but it becomes a 
fascinating and skilled business when aided 
by directions interspersed with clever illus- 
trations and verses such as fill When 
Mother Lets Us Make Candy, by Elizabeth 
and Louise Bache. 





Moffat, Yard. 75 cents. 


A NOVEL FROM A PLAY 


Harry Leon Wilson and Booth Tarking- 
ton spent a winter together in Capri and 
collaborated on The Man from Home, a 
play which achieved great success. This is 
a novelization of the play, but it is not 
hack work. Mr. Wilson gives it literary 
finish, and while the story is identical with 
that of the play, the charm and humor of 
the author’s style gives the novel an added 
attraction. 













Appleton. $1.35. 





DAYS OF BLACK MAGIC 
Peregrine was not of the stuff of which 
jesters are made and the inherited motley 
sat but ill upon him, for beneath it was a 
man. But one day disgrace gave him free- 
dom and then began his wanderings in 
search of Peace, symbolized in his vision 
as a “woman with quiet eyes.” It is a 
quaint bit of medievalism, this tale of The 
Jester by Leslie Moore, full of old-time 
whimsy of phrase and thought. 
Putnam. $1.35. 


FLOWERS BEYOND THE ROCKIES 
No more attractive book relating to the 
Pacific slope has come from the season’s 
presses than Margaret Armstrong’s Field 
Book of Western Wild Flowers. It is a 
mate to Matthews’ more general Field Book 
of American Wild Flowers, the best popu- 
lar guide we have, but the need for this 
volume is evident since few of the myriad 
western flowers wander east of the Rockies. 
The plates are beautifully colored and there 
are 500 illustrations in black and white. 
Putnam. $2. 











MYSTERY AND ADVENTURE 
Lovers of the detective story the world 
over know Arthur Stringer. His latest 
book, The Hand of Peril, is the tale of a 
remarkable counterfeiter and his beautiful 
daughter and of a long chase that at its 
close revealed many things. To flood the 
world with spurious money and so ruin the 
financial system of the earth was the en- 
deavor of this master-craftsman. The story 
an excellent example of its type and Mr. 
Stringer has lost none of his ability. 
Macmillan. $1.35. 


4 NEW VERSION OF CATULLUS 
Miss Mary Stewart, in the preface to 
her translation of Selections from Catullus, 
defines her work as an experiment in trans- 
lation. If so, the experiment is thoroly suc- 
cessful. The translations are not literal, but 
have been thrown into modern English 
verse form and so for the first time Catul- 
us can be really enjoyed not only as a 
satirist but also as a poet—and this by the 
general public. Miss Stewart has done a 
splendid piece of work 
Boston: Badger. $1. 
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This picture is all wrong! 


Yes—but it’s a real picture of offices where they still cling to the inef- 
ficient, wasteful, costly, shorthand system. 

Business men everywhere are fast waking up. They -find it’s mighty 
poor business to write letters twice—once in shorthand and once on the 
typewriter, to say nothing of expense and wasted time. They don’t pay for 
shorthand sessions at some man’s desk, with other men waiting to dictate. 
They don’t pay for typewriting machines standing idle a good part of the 
day. They get their money’s worth—steady production of finished type- 



















writing—with dictators dictating when they want. 
hey dictate to the Dictaphone. 


Just reach for your phone—now—while you think of it, ana arrange for 


a demonstration. 


DIC TAPAVNE 


ACGISTERED 


If you do not find that name in the book, write to the 





ae tp SUITE 1821B, WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK 

or (X Stores in the principal cities—dealers everywhere 
"WEEE jc avares Official dictating machine of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, 
mpasmnens 7 “Your Day’s Work’’—a book we should like to send you. 


A Pure Romantic Novel, by Leona Dalrymple 
Author «DIANE OF THE GREEN VAN” 


Now Ready 
At All Bookstores 
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The Independent as a Weekly Periodical Acceptable to Students 


Since all teaching must have some definite relationship to life and since it is evident 
that a good weekly periodical will be a most valuable aid in transferring the interests 
awakened in the teaching of English to the interests of mature life, it 1s necessary to 
consider what periodical shall be used. The daily paper, however excellent it may be, in- 
cludes a mass of hastily prepared material, much of which is purely ephemeral and much 
of which is all too often undesirable for consideration in the school classroom, It contains 
little or nothing of purely literary value. The smallness of type, the quality of paper used, 
and the necessary economy of space, forbidding much artistic effect, & not make the read- 
ing attractive to the eye. Moar excellent magazines deal largely with fiction, and thus fail 
to connect with the broad currents of present-day creative thought. Other publications 
deal with specific fields of work—with distinct occupations, with religion, philosophy, lit- 
erature or politics, Others give news and comment on current topics of interest, but omit 
articles of genuine literary value. The best publication for correlation with all the work of 
the teacher of English will be inclusive of many lines of interest. It will include fiction, 
poetry, general articles of various kinds, the most important news of deep significance, 
and such calm and thoughtful comment, given in a spirit of optimistic good will toward 
all mankind, as will most interest and stimulate the adolescent. 

Many teachers testify that The Independent is a paper of this high type. That it meets 
with the approval of students is shown by its wide circulation in schools and colleges 
thruout the country. In the Stuyvesant High School, where the purchase of any periodical 
is purely optional on the part of every student, The Independent is bought weekly by 
nearly one thousand of the students, who say that they prefer it to other publications of 
somewhat similar character. A class section of the senior class, on being asked recently 
if it wished to change from The Independent to another periodical, stated emphatically 
that it preferred to continue the use of The Independent. : 

Frepertcxk Hov« Law, A.M 
Head of the English Department, Stuyvesant 


FT 


.. Px.D., 
High School, New York. 
FRVNTVIUUOUESTSOUEO TOUT 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atleatic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


lasures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 
Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 


During its existence the com- 


ed property 
8 thereon to 


Paid losses during that period 
Issued certificates of profits 


Of which there have been re- 


ng at ; pres- 
"certificates 


On December 31, 1914, the as- 
sets of the company amount- 


The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, 
reducing the cost of insurance. 
certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 


RAVEN, Chairman of the 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 
WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-Pres. 
AY, 2d Vice-Pres. 


G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 


ends, 


$27,964,578, 109.00 
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23,020,223.85 


14,101,674.46 
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POLITAN LIFE 


Absolute safety is the 


AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 


icompatible. 
the return 


small, there is nothing more sure and certa 
the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
Thus a payment of $5.000 by 

a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
18.35 aboelutey beyond question or 
Department, ‘RO- 
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as to the return 
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New York, will give advice 
at any age. male le. 
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THE 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York Issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 


Finance CoMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 


may make 


with this Company, for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
New York City. 


direct contracts 
in addi- 
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his old age. 
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GET THE SAVING HABIT 


The habit of saving has been the salvation 
It increases his self-respect 
and makes him a more useful member of 80- 
If a man has no one but himself to pro- 
vide for he may be concerned simply in ac- 
cumulating a sufficient sum to support him in 
shis can best be effected by 
chasing an annuity as issued by the Home 
Insurance Company of New York. 
yield a much larger income than can he ob- 
tained from any other absolutely secure invest- 
For a sample policy write to 

HOME re a tg ey COMPANY 
President. 


per. 
ife 
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NEW YORK 
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IRON AND STEEL 


The pig iron output and the condi- 
tion of the steel industry are two trade 
barometers. In December last the pig 
output was only 1,515,752 tons. In no 
one of the eight months that ended 
with February last was a total of 
2,000,000 reached, and the average for 
those months was about 1,700,000 
tons. For some time past, however, the 
monthly product of the furnaces has 
been growing, and now we learn that 
the July output was 2,563,420 tons. 
This was a gain of 180,000, and it was 
the largest output since June, 1913. 
At the beginning of August the daily 
output, continually increasing, was at 
the rate of 32,000,000 tons a year. The 
Steel. Corporation’s furnaces have al- 
most reached their maximum capacity. 

This increase of output is due main- 
ly to war orders. There are steel rail 
mills that are now turning out large 
bars for shrapnel shells. Prices have 
been rising, notably those for bars and 
plates. Several mills are refusing bar 
orders which call for delivery this 
year. It is on account of the improved 
condition of the steel industry that 
Steel Corporation stock shows so much 
strength in the securities market. On 
sales of nearly 600,000 shares last 
week the price rose above 73 and there 
was a net gain of 4% points. In six 
months there has been an advance of 
about 40 points. The recent quarterly 
report, with a consideration of present 
conditions, has led some to expect a 
resumption of dividend payments. 


WAR ORDER STOCKS 


Last week’s stock market, which 
showed a long list of net guins, was 
characterized by a continued and active 
upward movement in what are called 
the war order shares, altho there was 
some revival of interest in railroad se- 
curities. 

The most sensational advances in 
war stocks were those gained by Beth- 
lehem Steel, Crucible Steel, and two 
motor companies. Shares of Mr. 
Schwab’s steel company rose by leaps 
and bounds, until these _ securities, 
which have been paying no divi- 
dends, were selling at 311. There 
was a reaction in the closing days of 
the week, and the final price was 290. 
In four weeks 147 points have been 
added to the price, and the upward 
movement in nine months has been 
from 26 to 311. It was in April that 
Mr. Schwab said there was no sure 
prospects of dividends, because profits 
would be needed for extensions of 
plant. Crucible Steel, on sales of 236,- 
000 shares, rose to 92%, but closed 
at 85%, showing a net addition of 
17%. Before the price had passed 51, 
some weeks ago, a prominent officer of 
the company publicly warned buyers, 





pointing out that the corporation 
(which has never paid a dividend on 
these common shares) owed $7,200,- 
000 in accumulated dividends on its 
preferred stock, and saying that he 
could see no reason why the common 
stock should be able to pay a dividend 
for a good many years to come. But 
the buying continues, and the price 
rises. It was only 22 in May last. 

In the outside, or curb, market, the 
price of shares of the Electric Boat 
Company was raised to 430. Some war- 
rant for the great advance appears in 
the formation of a new company, the 
Submarine Boat Corporation, which, it 
is understood, is to take over the pres- 
ent company. Its capitalization is about 
ten times the capitalization of Electric 
Boat, which has $8,000,000 issued and 
outstanding, and it is expected that the 
exchange will be made at the rate of 
ten for one. It is reported that the 
great Vickers Ordnance Company, of 
England, is interested in this project. 
Electric Boat has large orders from 
the British Government for submarine 
machinery and fast motor boats. With- 
in a short time the price of its stock 
has advanced from 22 to 430. 

The shares of copper companies have 
been affected unfavorably by a con- 
tinued decline in the price of the metal, 
which has fallen from 20% cents a 
pound to 18%. Current output at the 
mines is large, and a revival of demand 
is expected. 


RAILROAD VALUATION 


Estimates of the cost of making the 
required physical valuation of the rail- 
road property in this country have been 
growing ever since the valuation law 
was passed. They have risen from a 
few millions to $50,000,000 or $60,- 
000,000, and recent experience indi- 
cates that they must again be in- 
creased. The New Haven Company has 
had a dozen experts searching the real 
estate records of four states, and mak- 
ing certified copies of deeds, some of 
which go back eighty years. Others 
have been compiling the histories of 
more than 200 companies which pre- 
ceded the present corporation. At the 
present time 114 persons are employed 
on this valuation work by the New 
Haven, and their task will not be com- 
pleted in two years. On certain roads 
the cost will be about $300 a mile, of 
which the Government will pay less 
than half, and probably the total will 
be not less than $75,000,000. It is 
not expected now that the results will 
be serviceable as a basis for regulation 
of rates, or that, as a rule, they will 
show excessive capitalization. 








The following dividend is announced: 


Niles-Bement & Pond, regular, quarterly, 1% 
per cent, payable August 16. 
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PEBBLES 


Woman—What is your very best butter? 
Grocer—Our very best, ma’am, is but- 
ter.—J udge. 


“Messenger boys have no dress uniform, 
have they?” “No; theirs is strictly a fa- 
tigue uniform.’—Baltimore American. 


British Prayers Excite Trinity.—Head- 
line. 
Where, then, shall we look for calm? 
—Don Marquis in New York Evening Sun. 


Clancy—Tell me, Mike, is yer woife a 
club woman? 

Finigan—Ah, faith, an’ she’s worse’n 
that—she’s a flatiron woman!—Chicago 
Sunday Herald. 


“T have just been reading the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.” 

“Well?” 

“And I was surprized to find out how 
many rights a fellow really has.”—Pitts- 
burgh Post. 


Hart (on country road)—Look at those 
toughs ahead of us. I shouldn’t wonder if 
we were held up. 

Smart—It’s not unlikely. By the way, 
here’s that dollar you lent me this morn- 
ing.—Boston Transcript. 


“T believe,” said the impatient man, as 
he put aside the telephone, “that I'll go 
fishing.” - 

“Didn’t know you cared for fishing.” 

“T don’t. But it’s the only chance I have 
of getting a line that isn’t busy.”— Wash- 
ington Star. 


A Londoner was showing some country 
relative the sights of London one day re- 
cently, and was pointing out a magnificent 
old residence, built years ago by a famous 
and rather unscrupulous lawyer of his 
time. “And,” the Londoner was asked, 
“was he able to build a house like that by 
his practise?” “Yes,” was the reply, “by 
his praetise and his practises.”—The Ar- 
gonaut. 


An arrogant and quarrelsome old farmer 
impudently turned his horses loose in the 
churchyard and refused to take them out 
again. High words ensued with the vicar, 
who so far forgot himself as to call the 
farmer “a broken-down old mule.” Off 
went the farmer on the instant and 
crashed noisily into the village lawyer’s 
office. “Mr. W., the vicar, has just called 
me a broken-down old mule,” he bawled. 
“What am I to do?’ Now the lawyer had 
once received a severe rebuff from the 
farmer and had waited years for a chance 
to repay it. Here was his opportunity, and 
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Face Powder, 50c, 4 shades. 
At Drug Stores or by Mail, Postpaid. 

Send us 6c in stamps to cover cost of packing and mailing 
and get free sample of the above and Ingram’s Rouge 
in novel purse packets. Also sample of Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream, Zodenta Tooth Powder and Perfume, 

FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO. (Established 1885) 
Windsor, Canada 54 Tenth St., Detroit, U.S.A, 


iIngram’s Milkweed Cream 











There is Besuty in Every Jar— 50 and $1.00 at Grugpists’ 








he seized it with both hands. “Don’t come 
to me about that,” he said coolly. “I 
can’t patch you up. I’m no veterinary sur- 
geon!”—Kobe Herald. 


WHEN , TEACHER FAILS 


(From papers submitted by applicants for | 
teachers’ licenses in Tennessee) 

The amount of rainfall required for 
general agriculture is sixteen feet.” 

he most general direction of the Alps 
is straight up.” 

‘Gibraltar is a ledge of rocks and are 
generally used by insurance companies, 
corporations, and others in denoting their 
strength safety.” 

The parts of a business letter are: 1, 
date ; 2; interduction; 3, body; 4, signa- 
ture; 5, postscript and place for other sen- 
What 

at influences led to Taft’s election in 
1908? “Taft was Vice-President, and when 
osevelt died Taft was made President.” 

« Ugrims means people that run about.” 
In 1620 the Pilgrims crost the ocean, 
and this was known as pilgrims’ progress.” 

e sinking of the battleship ‘Maine’ 
i a cnuee of the Mexican War.” 

c was a romance of noble people. 
Lady McBeth was of common or ona 

ne. Thus great sadness arose and all in- 
terest died."—New York Tribune. 











DIVIDENDS 





LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO, 


St. Louis, Mo., July 29, 1915. 
A quarterly dividend of three per cent. (3%) 
was this day declared upon the Common stock 
of Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, payable on 
September 1, 1915, to Common stockholders of 
record at the close of business on August 14, 
1915. Checks will be mailed. 
T. T. ANDBPRSON, Treasurer. 





NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY ’ 
New York, August 4, 1915. 

The Board of Directors of NILES-BEMENT- 
POND COMPANY has this day declared the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of ONE and ONE-HALF 
PER CENT upon the PREFERRED STOCK of 
the Company, payable August 16th, 1915. 

The transfer: books will close at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon of August 6th, 1915» and will reopen at 
10 o’clock in the forenoon of August’ 17th, 1915. 


CHARLES L, CORNELL, Treasurer 








EFFICIENCY 


Three more articles by 
Edward Earle Purinton, 
to appear in The Inde- 
pendent this fall are en- 
titled 

Optimism 

Lessons from an 

Efficient Factory 


and 


System 
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Cleanliness 
Personal 
Attention 


Fort 
Dearborn 


Hotel 


CHICAGO 


Opposite LaSalle Street 
Station—LaSalle Street at Van 
Buren. 

An outside room with pri- 
vate bath or toilet for 


$1.50, $2.00, $2.50 


o Higher 
HOTEL SHERMAN COMPANY 








should write for free brochure 
**How to Use The Independent 


119 W. 40th St., New York 


ENGLISH TEACHERS 


In the Teaching of English."’ 
the Independent, 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





ILLINOIS 











The University of Chicago 
HOME soc ster sient: 
STUDY For detailed i» 

24th Year U. of C. (Div. M) Chicago, 1, ™'*#!! Zener 


— 

















NEW JERSEY 
Summit, N. J. 
Summit Academy fer, Sci 
for Roys. Eight resident pupils received into the Principal's 
family. All outdoor sports. 


Home comforts and refinements. 
JAM 


ES HEARD, A. M., Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Kiskiminetas Springs School for Boys 


Indorsed by every American University. 
work for each boy. 
ing for business life. 
physical care. 
of character, 
No. 11. 


Kiskiminetas Springs School, 





Individual plan of 
College preparatory course and a good train- 

Special course in agriculture. Scientific 
Pure water, good food, 200 acre farm. A school 
28th year opens Sept. 21st. Write for catalogue 


Saltsburg, Pa. 





NEW YORE 


THE VELTIN SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
AND GENERAL COURSE 


Number of pupils limited to 
twelve in each class 


Fireproof school building 
thoroughly equipped 














160 and 162 West 74th Street || 

Connecting with and including 

165 West 73rd Street 
New York 














Columbia Grammar School 


Founded 1764 
93rd Street and Central Park West 


Specially devoted to preparation for all Colleges. 
Business Course—Primary and Outing Classes 
for Younger Boys, Fireproof Building—Labora- 
tories—Gymnasium—Play Grounds. 

B. H. Campsett, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue. Telephone 3787 Riverside. 


4 Boarding and Day 
The Misses Metcalf’s Bosrdine, an¢_Dey 
College preparation, 


Physical Culture. Tennis, Basketball. 
Moderate rates. 





This Man WillTeach Youto 


Speak in Public 


Professor R. E. P. Kline, Dean of the Public 


P i Depar J ’ 
Expression Chicago, has trained hundreds 

of successful speakers. Let this eminent 
authoritytrain youat homeby mail,to be- 
come a powerful publicspeal ge 
yourvocabulary—train you memory—tell 
more goods—overcome “stage fright’”’— 
develop your personality — increase your 
Dopularity and earning power. Write now. 


Write Now for Special Offer Ferd,a°'k for 
especial limited offer. No obligations. Also free book. Write new. 


Public Speaking Dept. "340 trenhattan tics. 
























School of Lew 
Chicago, lil. 








SHORT - STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struce 
ture, and writing of the Short taught by Dr. 4d. 
Berg Esenwein, Editor Lippincott’ agasion, 


ree. ress 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Escawein 





Among the Lakes and Hills, of which one dis- 
criminating American acquired 40,000 acres 


Mackenzie School 


Monroe, N. Y. 


On Lake Walton (2% miles from 
the village), Upper Ramapo region, 
Orange County, 48 miles from New 
York City. 

Complete preparation for all Scien- 
tific Schools and Colleges. Carefully 
conducted Lower School for boys 
from eight years of age. Fascinating 
outdoor life on 40 acre ball field, in 
skating, boating, swimming, coasting, 
tramping. 

Refers to present standing of 
alumni in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Williams, Brown, Cornell, Lafayette 
and other higher institutions. 

Consult, also, printed list of Patrons in 


saporsent centers of the United States. 
School enlarged to accommodate 150 boys. 














COLGATE - UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, NEW YORK 


ELMER BURRITT BRYAN, LL.D., President 
Standards High, Expenses Moderate 
Ninety-Seventh year opens September 23, 1915 
For information, apply to 
MELBOURNE 8S. READ, Vice-President 


Diet and 
Digestion 


This is the most original and most important 
book I have ever written, . H. KELLoae. 


Dr. Kellogg is the world’s greatest authority on 
matters of diet. He is the inventor of many 
delicious foods. For nearly forty years he has 
been Superintendent of the great Battle Creek 
pg a me | diet institution of the world. 
Here, Dr. Kellogg as had opportunity to observe, 
treat and prescribe for thousands of cases of in- 
digestion and the other more dangerous ills to 
which indigestion leads. Therefore, Dr. Kellogg 
writes from the standpoint of practical experi- 
ence, He deals with facts—not theory only. 


If you suffer from any type of indigestion—or 
its attendant ills—you will do well to read Dr. 
Kellogg’s latest book, “Colon Hygiene.” It treats 
of diseases of the digestive tract—tells their 
causes and methods of relief. Indigestion may 
be permanently relieved only through natural 
means, This Dr, Kellogg makes plain. His book 
is easily understood by anyone. As he recom- 
mends only natural methods, you may apply his 
teachings right in your own home. The book con- 
tains nearly 400 pages—many illustrations—diet 
tables—and instructions for exercise, rest and 
sleep. Price, cloth, $2. Library Paper, $1. Send 
your order today. You take no risk. If not 
satisfied, your money will be refunded on prompt 
return of the book. Send order to— 





GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 
308 W. Main St. Battle Creek, Michigan 


| TYPEWRITERS 


00 h Da! n i 
built in ourown Factories. machine 
is guaranteed for one year. 


eto iscts Sims wees 


Underwoods 
L.C. Smiths 

We have others. Send for catalog describing 
them, and address of nearest branch office. 





SUMMER 
PRICES 








250-page 
THE HONE 
Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 
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Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 














This department of The Independent 
will undertake to furnish on the request 
of readers any information respecting 
the business of insurance and the com- 
panies transacting it which we have or 
can procure. We cannot, however, pass 
upon the debatable comparative differ- 
ences between companies that conform 
to the requisite legal standards set up 
for all, except in so far as the claims 
made by any of them seem to be incon- 
sistent with the principles of sound un- 
derwriting. Address all communications 
on*insurance subjects to the editor of 
the Insurance Department. 


SPECULATING WITH THE 
RESERVE 


An admirer of the work this depart- 
ment of The Independent is doing, a 
Kansas banker, tells me he has heard 
that if a man would take insurance in 
the Modern Woodmen and invest the 
sum of the difference between its cost 
and that of an old line endowment pol- 
icy in the stock of a building and loan 
association, the financial result at the 
end of ten or twenty years would be 
superior to that attained if the insur- 
ance and investment were combined in 
the old line endowment. 

As Shakespeare wrote somewhere, 
there is much virtue in If. 

For example: if we knew positively 
what the actual cost of the insurance 
would be during the whole period of 
twenty years in the Modern Woodmen, 
we could commence the calculation. But 
we don’t know; and until that Society 
bases its rates on a reserve that is 
mathematically correct, we never will 
know. Again, if a man would find a 
building and loan association which he 
knew would last twenty years, and 
which would be properly conducted dur- 
ing that period; and if, having satisfied 
himself on those points, he would faith- 
fully invest hte money every year for 
twenty years; and if he would, under 
the pressure of any circumstances, leave 
it there to accumulate, he might emerge 
with a few dollars ahead of the results 
attained under an old line endowment. 
Let us speculate on the matter; we 
can’t be definite. 

Suppose $1000 of insurance in the 
fraternal, commencing at age thirty- 
five, will cost during the twenty years 
not to exceed $12 a year. I am of the 
opinion that the average will be much 
greater. An endowment at that age for 
the same amount in one of the best old 
line companies will cost $49.85 a year. 
The dividends, first and last, under the 
latter will average twenty per cent 
the premiums annually. If the frater- 
nal certificate is taken instead of the 
endowment, the insured will have $37.85 
a year to invest in building and loan 





\MERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 345 Broadway, N.Y. 


stock. I don’t know what this will yield, 
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but let us put it at five per cent, com- 
pounded for the term. At the end of 
twenty years he will have an accumula- 
tion of $1314.11. We will treat his pay- 
ments to the fraternal as an expense, 
charging no interest on them. In twenty 
years he has invested $240 in his in- 
surance and $757 in the building and 
loan stock, a total of $997. He gets 
$1314.11, the surplus being $317.11. 

For an endowment of $1000 in the 
old line company one would pay $49.85 
a year and receive in return, at twenty 
per cent, a dividend of $9.97, which if 
deposited in a savings bank at three 
and a half per cent interest would ag- 
gregate at the end of the period $291.82. 
Add the face of the endowment to this 
and he would have a total of $1291.82. 
He has invested $997 and his surplus 
is $294.82. Comparing the two surplus 
results we find that the difference in 
favor of the certificate-building and 
loan venture is greater by just $22.29. 

Now, I ask, who would take all the 
chances I have indicated—those repre- 
sented by the ifs—for $1.11 a year? 
Any one with a knowledge of human 
nature is certain that not one man in 
a hundred would persist in the com- 
bination scheme for twenty years. At 
least ninety-nine of them would finish 
the task with nothing in the shape of 
results. Again, I am certain that the 
cost of $1000 insurance, unsupported 
by an adequate reserve, will greatly ex- 
ceed a total of $240 from age thirty-five 
to age fifty-five. In conclusion, my ad- 
vice to those who think they should 
make their own investments in this con- 
nection is that they buy a twenty-year 
Term policy from an old line company, 
and deposit the difference in a savings 
bank. In this combination they will at 
least be on firm ground. But, as be- 
tween that and an endowment straight, 
at age thirty-five, I recommend the en- 
dowment. 








Cc. H. R., Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Provi- 
dent Life and Trust of Philadelphia is one 
“. the best and is recommended unreserv- 

y- 


H. C. B., Windsor, Conn.—There is no 
company located in Boston of the name 
you mention. Perhaps you mean the Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company of Mont- 
pelier, Vermont. If so, I can assure you 
that it is first class in every particular. 


J. H. V., State College, Neb.—Such ref- 
erence books as are at my command do not 
contain the name of the company you men- 
tion, probably because it is of minor im- 
portance. Make inquiries of Hon. L. G. 
Brian, Insurance Commissioner, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. His office has full particulars. 


H. G., Hardwick, Mass.—The European 
war will have no effect one way or the 
other on the interests of American policy- 
holders of the company you name. As you 
are a policyholder in the company, you 
doubtless received at the beginning of this 
year a copy of its president’s annual ad- 
dress; and by consulting that you will 
find that up to the time he was writing 
the normal mortality of the company had 
not been appreciably affected. There has 
been so little change since, that we are 
justified in saying that, covering the whole 
Period of the war to date, the effect is 
negligible. The management of the com- 
Pany expect that the end of the year will 

iw a mortality record slightly under that 
experienced in 1913 and 1914, There is not 
the slightest cause for apprehension. 
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LITTLE TRAVELS 


This Department answers all questions 


about trips by Land or Sea, Hotels and Transportation Lines. Address: 


* INFORMATION ” 


= 
119 West 40th Street New York : 
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THE GLEN SPRINGS 


WATKINS GLEN ON SENECA LAKE, N. Y. 
A Mineral Springs “‘Cure’’ and Hotel, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM, 


from having first introduced into this country the Schott treatment for heart disease. The 
treatment methods and equipment embrace the best that advanced medical science has approved 
and that our experience of years has demonstrated to be of value. Three medicinal mineral 
springs are used for “drinking cures,” two of which are highly radioactive, THE BATHING SPRINGS 
are similar to the waters «f Bad Nauheim,’ but about five times as strong. BRINE SPRING 
No. 21S THE MOST HIGHLY RADIOACTIVE SPRING IN AMERICA, 
64.8 Mache Units per liter, or about three times as active as the next highest American spring 


THE BATHS “<222>°¢, 222006 >> 


NEURITIS, NEURALGIA, ANAEMIA, DISEASES OF THE DIGESTIVE SYSTEM AND LIVER, HEART 
AND CIRCULATORY SYSTEM, KIONEY DISEASE, AND DISORDERS OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or Europe. 


: is situated in a large private park with 

THE GLEN SPRINGS  hnites of well built walke and drives, Mid. 

way between the Great Lakes and the Hudson. 

through the Finger Lake Region. Automobiling, Boating, Fishing, Music, Dancing. Well- 
kept and sporty Golf Course, Tennis Courts, Miniature and Clock Golf, 


For Descriptive Booklets address WM. E. 


GOUT, DIABETES, OBESITY, 


A thousand miles of Good Roads radiate 


LEFFINGWELL, Pres., Watkins, N. Y. 








THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. I. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N. Y., near Saratoga Springs- 
Refined, h like, well equipped. New bath house, swimming 
pool, Electric and Nauheim baths. Booklets. 


CALIFORNIA 
AND THE EXPOSITIONS 


Late Summer and Autumn Tours de Luxe with 
itineraries, including all seasonable places of interest 
—Grand Canyon, Yosemite Valley, Yellowstone Park, 
Colorado, Canadian Rockies, etc. Optional Routes 
via Panama Canal. 

Independent Tours arranged for individuals or 


Private parties, 
FALL 


JAPAN, CHINA [ours 


visiting these countries at their best season, Japan 
for the Emperor's Coronation. 


TRAVEL SERVICE THE BEST 
Send for illustrated Booklet 


THOS. COOK & SON 
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ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 
The Best Regular Services 
to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA- 
LAND. Round World Trips 
and Winter Tours in INDIA, 
PENINSULAR & ORIEN- 





CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. ¥- 








Don’t Handicap Yourself 


in the race for business by failureor neglect to provide your- 
self with the best business card the world thus far affords 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


In use the cards are detached one by one as oc- 
casion demands. The edges are ab- 
solutely smooth, incomprehen- 
sible as that may seem, 
every card is clean, fiat, 
perfect and _ un- 
marred. They 
attract at- 
euees and 
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of our neat card in case 

Send today. The John B. Wiggins Company 
Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers 

97-09 East Adams Street - - Chicago 




















POCONO MANOR INN 


Pocono Manor Pennsylvania 
Pocono Summit Station, D. L.& W. RR. 











A summer vacation among streams and 
mountains, in cultured, Quaker environ- 
ment, and on an 800 acre tract, with 
large Hotel and Cottage Colony. Golf, 
Tennis and Garage; no bar or dancing. 
Every accessory for comfort. 


J. W. HURLEY, Manager 














WHEREVER YOU GO— 
WELLS FARGO 


Wells Fargo service is at your 
service when you carry your 
money in Wells Fargo Travelers 
Checks. 

In a strange city, it’s always 
nice to know that there’s help at 
hand, if needed. 

Go into any Wells Fargo office 
and the Wells Fargo man will be 
glad to tell you about local con- 
ditions and points of interest. 

Have your mail addressed care 
of Wells Fargo, too, 

There's a world wide organiza- 
tion ready to make journeys easier 
and pleasanter for those who use 


WELLS FARGO 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


They are for sale at our offices and at prine 
cipal banks, railroad and steamship offices. 


Ask for guide books to each California Expesition 
FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT S1 BROADWAY WEW YORK 















































































EFFICIENCY QUESTION BOX 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON, DIRECTOR OF 
THE INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 














Questions on health, work, business, 
home and everyday life will be answered 
by Mr. Purinton, in so far as may be 
possible, thru the Question Box or by 
personal letter. Please confine questions 
to one sheet. When books, institutions, 
manufactures, and other aids to effi- 
ciency are mentioned, they are not nec- 
essarily endorsed. The Service, being a 
clearing-house of information, assumes 
no responsibility for others. 


115. Mrs. D. R. W., Michigan. ‘“‘What are the 
most healthful drinks for children in warm 
weather? Should they be allowed to have ice- 
cream in large quantities? What about ice 
cream: itself?” 

The best summer drinks are combina- 
tions of acid fruit-juice, and pure spring 
water, with perhaps a trifle of sugar. Lem- 
onade, orangeade, grape juice or its deriva- 
tives come first. Among the soda fountain 
drinks of special innocence and refresh- 
ment are ginger ale, root beer, sarsaparilla, 
buttermilk, malted or soured milk—but 
these must be guaranteed pure. 

Ice-cream, certified, is an excellent warm 
weather food. It should be eaten, however, 
only at the close of lunch or dinner, or a 
couple of hours later; and when taken be- 
tween meals should be ordered clear—not 
mixt, as in the form of nut or fruit sundae. 
Be sure that you know where and when 
your children buy soda, candy, ice-cream 
and other confections. Many stores and 
fountains are likely to be unsafe, and — 
chief responsibility is to find a dealer whose 
wares you know to be pure. An interesting 
editorial on the subject of summer drinks 
‘igh found in The Independent for July 





116. Mrs. A. M., Washington. “My son, al- 
most thirteen years old, shows excellent methods 
in study of subjects that interest him, and he 
thinks better than the average adult. But I fail 
to make him understand the real necessity of 
mastering subjects that are uninteresting (such 
as spelling and grammar), and he begs to be 
taken out of school so he can have time to study 
what he wants to learn. I believe he needs the 
discipline involved in set tasks, and would ask 

ur advice in regard to a school or book teach- 
ng efficient methods of study.” 


What does your boy want to learn? Let 
him learn it, help him learn it. Providence 
is likely to ordain his success along just 
that line, and no other. But can you not 
show him how a thoro mastery of such 
groundwork studies as spelling and gram- 
mar underlies efficiency in the work where 
his heart lies? A r speller and faulty 
grammarian disqualifies himself in almost 
any trade or profession worth entering. Put 
your “discipline” thought into his destiny 
plan, then watch both improve. 

An article on “Learning to Study” ap- 
peared in the School Review, volume 22, 
number 6, published by the University of 
Chicago Press. Dr. Frank McMurry’s k 
on How to Study should give you valuable 
suggestions. For the name of such a school 
as you require, apply to the secretary of 
the American Schools Association, Times 
Building, New York. 





117. Mr. R. L. T., New York City. “I am 
just starting out in the world, and getting very 
modest pay. Nevertheless, one should form the 
habit of saving, no matter how meager his sal- 
ary. My savings are earning about 3%. Where 
can I get literature which will make me efficient 
in investing my earnings? What would be the 
a of obtaining efficiency in such a 
mat A 


You would probably find good su 
tions in Ways of Thrift, published 
the American Society for the Promotion of 
Thrift, First National Bank Building, Chi- 
cago. k over the announcements of va- 
rious banks, investment brokers and savings 
institutions appearing in reliable maga- 
zines such as e Independent, write for 
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descriptive matter of each concern, study 
it all carefully, decide which offers the best 
combination of safety, revenue and con- 
vertibility—then don’t invest without con- 
sulting a friendly banker or other conserva- 
tive man of experience in the money mar- 
ket. You should realize more than three per 
cent on your savings. There are good in- 
dustrial stocks and city bonds yielding four 
per cent, some offering five per cent with 
comparative security. Find where and 
what these are, but choose three per cent 
returns with safety to five per cent with a 
shadow of a doubt therein. 





118. Mr. L. H., Michigan. “What is the best 
way to learn to , SO you can remember 
what you have read?”’ 


Why do you want to remember? And 
what—facts, news, figures, dates, poems. ed- 
itorials, business ideas, or something else? 
Over and over we have asked our inquirers 
to be explicit and concrete, still we are 
crippled in our work of reply because 
questions are too vague and general. 

Most memories are junk-baskets instead 
of storage-batteries. To memorize less and 
utilize more is the ideal for the majority. 
Read less—think and act more, on what 
you read. Let your stomach be empty when 
you read the most valuable things—a full 
stomach renders the brain heavy and inert. 
Make marginal notes as you read and new 
ideas come to you, or keep a pocket note- 
book for this purpose. Get a friend to 
discuss with you items ates memor- 
able. Secure a set of files and organize a 
clipping-bureau of your own, then make a 
habit of inserting extracts, articles, memor- 
anda, etc., along your line of thought, and 
go over the files occasionally to refresh 
your memory. Buy a standard book on 
memory-training and study it in spare time. 





119. Mr. C. P., New Jersey. “Is it possible to 
take a course in calculus by mail from a reli- 
able correspondence school? Where are the head- 
quarters for the Chautauqua Courses, books, and 
other educational features?” 


We do not know of any reliable corre- 
spondence school giving instruction in 
higher mathematics. The general aim of 
correspondence schools is to promote in- 
dustrial and commercial efficiency, and the 
assumption is that a topic so theoretical 
and abstruse would not be profitable to 
teach or to study. 

For information concerning the Chau- 
tauqua features, apply to the Chautauqua 
Editor of The Independent. 





dent of the company.” 


Hurrah for your ambition. It is, how- 
ever, a rather large order to expect a com- 
plete commercial education in a dozen lines 
of a magazine column. We can only start 
you. 

Obtain from all the prominent life in- 
surance companies whatever literature they 
publish, for clients and for possible agents. 
Compare all these documents, act on the 
good suggestions, work out better ones; 
also gét the annual statements of leading 
companies, read and nder and invent. 
Write for copies of all the magazines on 
different phases of the subject, a few being 
The Insurance Age, The Spectator, Hast- 
ern Underwriter, Insurance Advocate, The 
Insurance Indew, Insurance Intelligencer, 
The Insurance Times, Life Insurance In- 
dependent, Insurance Monitor, Insurance 
and Commercial Magazine, all of New 
York. Consult the libraries of the largest 
New York companies (or get a friend liv- 
ing here to do it for you) and learn which 
are the best books, one standard work be- 


ing Hudnut’s Studies in Practical Life In- 
surance. Write the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and other state colleges for particu- 
lars of the courses they offer. Above all, 
consult the higher officials of your own 
company. Don’t say you want to be presi- 
dent—they might get scared. But describe 
the rest of your ambition. 





121. Prof. J. P. T., Ohio. “Can you give me 
the address of any high-grade employment 
agency covering the eastern and middle western 
parts of the country, and placing men with pro- 
fessional training, or with special business train- 
ing? I shall be glad if you can accommodate 
me in this way.” 


Inquire of the National Employment Ex- 
change, 30 Church street, New York. 





122. Mr. H. C., New York. “‘What do you 
think of the no-breakfast plan for an under- 
weight neurasthenic? No organic trouble, just a 

case of nerves. Have taken lots of medicine 
—phosphates, iron, malt, etc., and am now tak- 
ing a course in physical culture by mail—with 
little or no improvement. Have long hours as 
bookkeeper, nervous rush all day, only thirty 
minutes for noon lunch. Cannot afford to quit 
work and take a rest. Cannot study, have chronic 
brain-fag. What can I do?” 


Lots of things. You can live in a quiet 
place, keep your bedroom thoroly ventilat- 
ed, sleep nine hours every night, k 
three pints of pure water every day, avoid 
extremes of heat and cold, make you 
move slowly and calmly, analyze and or- 
ganize your work so as to banish the 
‘nervous rush,” form the habit of an erect 

sture at your desk and a consequent 
improved digestion. All this will help. 

ou can read books on sane habits of 
life—such, for example, as Dr. H. Lind- 
lahr’s My ae and Practise of Nature 
Cure, or Dr. J. H. Kellogg’s Neurasthenia. 
You can cultivate peace of mind, which in 
your case underlies power of body. 

As for the no-breakfast plan. we do not 
approve it in your condition—with but 
thirty minutes for noon lunch, when do 
you eat? Better rise a half-hour earlier. 
take a simple, nerve-building breakfast, o 
perhaps whole wheat toast, soft-boiled or 
poached eggs, cocoa or chocolate, and fresh 
fruit. Eat slowly and rest completely twen- 
ty minutes afterward. Then at noon, some 
such food-drink as koumys or lactated but- 
termilk, or malted milk, would be suffi- 
cient. A generous course dinner would thus 
be relished in the evening. 





123. Miss E. R., New York City. “My last va- 
cation was a miserable failure, due to poor loca- 
tion, facilities and surroundings. I came back to 
work so tired and ill that I lost another week in 
building up my health. Is there no way for a 
self-supporting girl to plan her short holiday in 
a wholesome, scientific manner?” 


Consult the Vacation Committee, 38 
West Thirty-ninth street, New York. 
(Young women readers from other cities 
may write the National Vacation Commit- 
tee, 105 West Fortieth street, New York.) 
Under these auspices a movement is well 
under way to teach American girls how to 
save money for a good vacation, then to 
show where it may be had. 





124. Mr. G. R., Pennsylvania. “How much 
sleep do you think is necessary for a boy of 
pe ee who is a senior in a preparatory 
school?” 


Under normal conditions, objective and 
subjective, eight and a half hours is the 
right amount, preferably from 10 to 6:30. 
If the boy is nervous, emotional, and a 
hard student. nine hours would be better. 
If he is robust and vital or phlegmatic in 
temperament, eight hours should suffice. 
The amount also depends considerably on 
the Me and pegeneteaienl factors in- 
volved; six hours of deep sleep are more 
refreshing than nine hours of light and 
fitful sleep. 





Does Your Axe Hold Its Edge, Cut Keen, 
Fit the Hand, Swing True 
and Balance Right? 


Romer Axes 


qualify on all these counts, as 
any one who knows the brand 
will testify from experience. 


Romer Axes are known round 

the globe, as representing high de- 
velopment of axe quality, durability and cutting ef- 
ficiency. Romer Quality has 38 years of honorable 
history behind it, the result of appli- 
cation of scientific principles, insist- 
ence on perfection of materials and 
advanced manufacturing methods. 
There is a perfect Romer 
Axe for every chop- 
ping need. 


Ask your The 
deal 


vd Handiax 


For Campers and Sportsmen 
Price One Dollar in Leather Case 


ROMER AXE COMPANY 


DUNKIRK, NEW YORK 
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SS Peon tiny steel clamps that look 


through the transparent handle of 
your Kleanwell Toothbrush! 


They are what keep your Kleanwell 
bristle-trapped, bristle-locked and bristle- 
sure for all time—without a single stray- 
away, loosen-out bristle to bother a 


or spoil a temper at the day’s beginning. 


Kleanwells come in sealed packets, 
too—a voucher for “thumbs out!” 


Gripped by steel itr brirtley hold 




















